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DOES  YOUR  SCHOOL  HAVE 

^texi&U  SUi^ 

Eliminate  the  sameness  in  your  stage  lighting  from 
“production  to  production". 

Plays,  meetings,  commencement  exercises  —  all 
special  events  held  in  the  school  auditorium  —  re¬ 
quire  flexibility  of  lighting. 

Call  your  nearest  Public  Service  office.  One  of  our 
experienced  representatives  will  gladly  give  you 
helpful  advice,  free  of  charge. 

!pvbuc®  service: 


A-402-60 


NO 


SECURITY  •  STABILITY  •  PEACE  OF  MIND 

Help  protect  your  most  valuable  asset . . . 

YOUR  INCOME  I 

/  Through  your  association's 

H  WASHINGTON  NATIONAL 

GROUP  INCOME  PROTECTION  PLAN 

Washington  National  Teacher  Groups  are  established  in 
niore  than  3,000  school  systems  throughout  the  country  . . . 

W-  J  officially  endorsed  by  15  state  teacher  organizations  and 

/  hundreds  of  progressive  local  teacher  organizations. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY 

^  EVANSTON  /  ILLINOIS  - - 


LOCAL  OFFICE 

17  Nor+h  Harrison  Street 
East  Orange,  New  Jersey 


'SPECIALISTS  IN  TEACHERS  GROUP  INSURANCE"  • 


TEACHERS  QUALIFY 

HEAD  HOW  TO 

SAVE  =30^100 

THAT  YOU  SPEND  ON 

Auto  Insurance 


HERE  IS  WHY 
6EIC0  CAN  OFFER  YOU 
SUCH  BIG  SAVINGS 

You  pay  no  sales 
agent’s  commissions  or 
membership  fees. 

We  insure  military 
and  government  per¬ 
sonnel  who,  as  a  group 
are  preferred  risks.  You 
are  not  penalized  by 
"high  risk"  drivers. 

We  have  520,000  pol¬ 
icyholders— 98%  renew 
I  their  expiring  policies. 


You  get  the  same  coverages  and  benefits  provided  by  the 
Standard  Family  Automobile  Policy  (the  same  policy  usra  by 
most  leading  insurance  companies) 


Personal  24-hour  Claim  Serv¬ 
ice.  Your  cnco  claim  repre¬ 
sentative  stands  ready  to  help 
you  day  or  night— 24  hours  a 
day. 

819  Claim  Representatives, 
Coast-to-Coast,  to  serve  you 
anywhere  in  the  U.S.A.  and 
its  possessions. 

Fast  Settlements-no  red 
tape,  quibbles  or  delays. 
Attorney's  Fees  Paid  for  court 
costs,  etc.,  for  suits  or  claims 
brought  against  you  even  if 
false  or  groundless. 

Bail  Bond,  caco  pays  up  to 
8100  for  the  expense  of  each 


bail  bond,  should  you  be  in¬ 
volved  in  an  accident  or  traffic 
law  violation. 

Hit-and-Run.  ceico  can  protect 
you  against  bodily  injury 
caused  by  hit-and-run  driver 
or  negligence  of  owner  or 
driver  of  an  uninsured  auto. 
Emergency  Road  Service,  ceico 
pays  up  to  $25  in  most  states 
for  towing  and  labor  expenses 
without  advance  approvaL 
Pay  in  installments  if  you 
find  it  more  convenient. 
Satisfies  All  Laws.  Your  caco 
insurance  policy  can  satisfy 
all  Financial  Responsibility 
Laws. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  FOR  YOUR  EXACT  RATE 
NO  OBLIGATION  •  NO  AGENT  WILL  CALL 


GovEimiEYr  Employees 

INSURANCE  COMPANV 
Capital  Stock  Companp  not  atlllattS  with  If  S  aootrnmtnt 
WASHINGTON  S,  0.  C. 


_Statt _ 

□  Female 


Name__ _ _ _ _ nr 

Residence  Address _ _ 

City _ zona _ County _ State _ 

Age _ □  Single  □  Married  □  Male  □  Female 

Occupation _ 

Location  of  Car  (If  different  from  residence  address) _ 

Car  is  registered  in  State  of _ _ _ _ 

YtT  Make  Model  (DIx.,  etc.)  Cyl.  Body  Style  Purchase  Datajo  flaw  j 

_ 1_J _ I  /  /  b  UsadI 

1.  (a)  Days  per  week  car  driven  to  work? _ Ona  way  distance  is _ milts. 

(b)  Is  car  used  in  anir  occupation  or  business?  (Excluding  to  and  from 

work)  □  Yes  □  ho 

2.  Additional  operators  under  age  25  in  household  at  present  time: 


Age 

Relation 

Marital  Status 

%  of  Use 

GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES  INSURANCE  CO. 

Government  Employees  Insurance  Bldg..  Washington  5.  D.  C. 
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New 

180  > 
Telep 


by  DAWSON,  ZOLLINGER, 
MILLER,  FOLEY,  and 
CONNELL 


Here  is  a  strong  language  program; 
it  teaches  pupils  to  observe,  listen, 
and  read — as  the  basis  for  effective 
speaking  and  writing.  It  promotes 
creative  expression  and  insures  abil¬ 
ity  to  organize  and  study.  Pupils  form 
correct  habits  of  expression  and  sys¬ 
tematically  master  technical  skills 
such  as  usage,  grammar,  capitaliza¬ 
tion,  punctuation,  outlining,  and  para¬ 
graphing. 

Language  for  Daily  Use  is  unique 
in  building  skills  of  self-appraisal. 
All-around  competence  is  attained 
through  systematic  practice,  review, 
and  testing. 


WORLD 

BOOK 

COMPANY 


Torrytown-on-Hudson,  New  York 
leon  Hoffman,  Middle  Atlantic  Manager 
Walter  R.  Fleet,  Jr.  and  Joseph  1.  Pennington 
New  Jersey  Representatives 
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The  Morning  Post 


Fine  First  Edition  .  .  . 

Dear  Dr.  Hipp: 

Congratulations  on  a  fine  first  edition 
of  the  NJEA  Review  for  1960-61. 

We  were  especially  pleased  at  the  ex¬ 
cellent  coverage  given  NEA  and  the 
splendid  promotion  appeal  for  united 
membership.  Let  us  hope  that  this  is  the 
keynote  to  a  year  of  outstanding  mem¬ 
bership  success. 

Ivan  A.  Booker 
Director  of  Membership,  NEA 


Valuable  Innovations  .  .  . 

Dear  Sir: 

Your  editorial,  “One  Flaw  to  the  Ford 
Fund”  has  oversimplified  and  unneces¬ 
sarily  rejected  several  valuable  innovations 
in  education.  In  hundreds  of  schools 
throughout  the  nation,  team  teaching, 
closed  circuit  television,  the  employment 
of  teacher  aides,  and  large  class  instruc¬ 
tion  have  been  reported  as  pedagogically 
sound  and  not  the  “solve-the-shortage  de¬ 
vices”  which  you  suggest. 

These  methods  have  resulted  in  new¬ 
found  teacher  time  and  energy  to  perform 
the  professional  tasks  of  preparation  and 
execution  of  superior  instruction.  In  such 
areas  as  San  Diego,  Calif.,  Newton,  Mass., 
Jefferson  County,  Colo.,  and  numerous 
other  school  districts,  teachers  have  been 
able  to  capitalize  on  their  individual 
strengths  as  to  subject  field  and  personality 
differences.  They  no  longer  have  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  same  lesson  five  times  per  day, 
5  days  a  week  to  the  same  students. 

In  schools  throughout  the  country, 
teachers  are  required  to  patrol  corridors, 
sell  tickets,  monitor  lines,  mimeograph 
forms,  and  perform  numerous  other  tasks 
which  the  Bay  City,  Mich,  experiment  re¬ 
ported  as  consuming  from  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  of  a  teacher’s  time. 

Aside  from  this  waste,  it  is  folly  to 
pretend  a  shortage  of  qualified  teachers 
does  not  exist.  According  to  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  there  are  more  than 
200.000  sub-standard  teachers  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  classrooms  and  100.000  actual 
vacancies.  The  public  schools  cannot  solve 
the  many  pressing  problems  confronting 
them  today  by  patiently  waiting  for 
teacher  training  institutions  to  produce 
the  needed  personnel. 

Certainly  no  responsible  source  has 
ever  suggested  that  the  “emphasis  should 
be  on  fewer  teachers  rather  than  better 
schools”  as  stated  in  your  editorial.  Better 
schools  will  not  come  about  through  the 
simple  expedient  of  hiring  more  and  more 
"teachers”  regardless  of  their  qualifications. 
Only  when  the  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
differentiating  the  roles  of  those  teachers 


we  now  possess  so  that  their  strengths 
and  professional  abilities  can  be  best 
utilized,  will  the  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  education  become  a  reality. 


Ira  J.  Singer,  staff  associate. 
Committee  on  Staff  Utilization, 
National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals 


The  REVIEW  said,  “There  is  just  one  ^ 
thing  wrong  with  the  Ford  Foundation  ...  i 
too  often,  the  Ford  group  promotes  these  [ 
as  panaceas  that  will  cut  down  our  need 
for  good  teachers  . . .  teachers  will,  how¬ 
ever,  always  welcome  “improvements” 
which  result  in  better  teaching." 


Behind-the-Scenes  ... 

Dear  Mrs.  Field  Man: 

The  Salary  Committee  of  the  Riverside 
Teachers  Association  recently  spent  a  very 
important  and  worthwhile  evening  with 
your  husband. 

We  know  that  because  your  husband 
does  such  a  fine  job  he  is  much  in  de¬ 
mand;  and  .so.  must  spend  many  an 
evening  away  from  home.  The  under¬ 
standing  and  uncomplaining  wife  who 
must,  of  necessity,  spend  these  evenings 
alone  is  often  overlooked.  We  feel  that 
you  are  doing  a  splendid  behind-the-scenes 
job  of  helping  the  teachers  of  New  Jersey  I 
by  remaining  cheerful  and  encouraging  ' 
your  husband  in  his  very  important  task  j 
of  counseling. 

Ruttell  E.  Paul,  president 
Riverside  Teachers'  Assaciation 


Little  Did  We  Know  .  .  . 

Dear  Mr.  Reed; 

To  say  that  I  was  “tickled  pink”  to  see 
that  Sam  Levenson  still  displays  a  plaque 
bearing  the  inscription  "To  a  man  who  has 
done  more  for  the  school  system  since 
he’s  been  out  than  when  he  was  in”  is  to 
put  it  mildly. 

As  the  then-president  of  the  Paterson 
Education  Association.  I  had  the  honor 
to  present  this  plaque  to  Sam  in  1956 
when  he  was  appearing  at  a  benefit  golf 
tournament  for  handicapped  children.  It 
was  intended  as  a  sincere  tribute,  but  1 
feared  it  would  be  lost  among  the  count¬ 
less  scrolls,  plaques,  etc.  that  Sam  must 
have  received  over  his  TV  years.  With 
Sam  still  proudly  displaying  this  plaque 
on  his  office  wall  after  all  these  years,  it 
shows  he  is  still  a  teacher  at  heart,  and  a 
"teacher’s  teacher”  at  that. 

Edward  Mathar 


Little  did  we  know  when  we  wrote  about 
Sam  in  the  October  issue  that  his  favorite 
plaque  came  from  P.E.A.  Thanks  for 
adding  an  even  happier  ending  to  our  tale. 
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New  Jersey  Education  Association 

180  W.  State  St.  Trenton  8,  New  Jersey 
Telephone:  EXport  6-5558 


fntieltnt 

Dr.  James  M.  Lynch,  Jr.,  dean  of 
students,  Glassboro  State  College 


Vkt-PnM*nt 

Leonora  E.  Feuchter,  vice-principal. 
Union  H.S. 


Treasurer 

Mrs.  Louise  S.  Vollmer,  seventh-grade 
teacher.  School  No.  14,  Jersey  City 


. . .  On  This  Month's  Cover 

A  generous  helping  of  curiosity 
plus  a  handy  microscope  keeps 
young  eyes  open  to  an  unseen  world — 
a  world  never  truly  real 
until  experienced  directly  with 
classroom  copies  of  the 
modem  scientist’s  tools. 

Photo  hy  Carl  Purcell,  NEA 
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Exetutive  Commitfee 


Atlantic 
Bergen 
Burlington 
Camden 
Cape  May 

Cumberland 
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Gloucester 

Hudson 

Hunterdon 

Mercer 
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Monmouth 

Morris 

Ocean 

Passaic 

Salem 

Somerset 

Sussex 

Union 

H’arren 


Samuel  A.  Gillingham 
Kathryn  E.  Stillwell 
Sarah  W.  Lowden 
Mrs.  Catherine  Campbell 
Mrs.  Elizabeth 
McCkjNIGLE 

Mrs.  Myrtle  Middleton 
Charles  Gieske,  Jr. 

John  W.  Stouefer 
Mrs.  Dorothy  R.  Browne 
Carl  Sorenson 
Mrs.  Frances  Carnochan 
Cecil  W  Roberts 
Everett  C.  Curry 
Louis  Cronholm 
Paul  Bridf.nbaugh 
George  Springer 
Elizabeth  M.  Bozearth 
Kathryn  A.  Yohn 
Mildred  Harden 
James  Holcombe 
Ruth  Williams 


legislative  Chairman 

Ralph  Kehs.  principal.  Evergreen  School. 
Scotch  Plains 
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NEA  Directors 

Dr.  Sampson  G.  Smith,  superintendent, 
Franklin  Twp.,  Middlebush 

Rita  C.  Jacoby,  eighth-grade  teacher,  J.  S. 
Murray  School,  Jersey  City 


NJEA  Staff 

Executive  .Secretary:  Dr,  Frederick  L.  Hipp 

Assistant  Executive  Secretary:  Laurence 
B.  Johnson 

Director  of  Field  Service:  Frederick  W, 
Branca 

Director  of  Public  Relations:  Lewis  R. 
Applegate 
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187  Sussex  to  Cape  May 
190  Yours  for  the  Asking 
1 92  Look  •  Hear  •  Now 
194  Editorials 


PUBIICATION  AND  EOITORIAI  OFFICES— The  NJEA  REVIEW  is  the  official  publication  of  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association,  published  10  times  a  year — on  the  first  of  each  month  from  September 
through  June.  The  Office  of  Publication  is  at  750  Huyler  St.,  Teterboro,  N.J.  The  Editorial  ^fice  it 
at  1M  W.  State  St.,  Trenton  8,  N.J.  Entered  as  second  class  mail  matter  at  the  Pott  Office  at 
Teterkwo,  New  Jertey,  under  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912.  Accepted  for  mailing  at  special  rate  of 
postage  provided  in  Para.  4,  Sec.  538,  Act  of  May  28,  1925.  Postmaster:  if  unclaimed  please  send 
form  3579  to  Publisher  at  180  W.  State  St.,  Trenton  8,  N.J. 


Director  of  Research:  S.  Herbert  Starkey. 
Jr. 

Pension  Information:  Dr.  James  P. 
Connerton 

Field  Representative:  Walter  J.  O’Brien 
Field  Representative:  Jack  J.  Bertolino 
Field  Representative:  John  C.  Shagg 

Associate  Director  of  Research:  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  W.  Haven 

Ass<H-iate  Director  for  Radio-TV:  William 
D.  Hayward 

Associate  Editor:  Marvin  R.  Reed 
Business  Manager:  Michael  E.  Zuzov 


ADVERTISING— Persons  interesicd  in  advertising  should  write  to  the  Editorial  Office  at  180  W. 
State  Street,  Trenton  8,  N.J.  For  national  advertising  in  the  REVIEW  and  other  state  education 
magazines  write  State  Teachers  Magazines,  IrK.,  295  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y.;  307  N. 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  I,  III.;  600  S.  New  Hampshire  Ave.,  Lot  Angeles  5,  Calif.;  444  Market  St., 
San  Francisco  II,  Calif. 


MEMBERSHIP — Annual  dues  are  SIO.OO  for  active  members,  $2.00  for  associate  members,  $2.00  for 
retired  teachers  with  a  retirement  allowance  of  $1200  or  more,  and  $1.00  for  retired  teachers  with 
a  retirement  allowance  of  lets  than  $1200.  Those  required  to  have  a  certificate  are  eligible  for 
active  membership  only.  Payment  of  the  annual  dues  entitles  a  member  to  receive  the  REVIEW 
for  one  year  from  January  through  January.  One  dollar  of  each  membership  fee  is  for  the  REVIEW. 


TEACHER  WELFARE — Teachers  in  need  of  Association  advice  on  problems  involving  tenure  are  invited 
to  communicate  with  the  Committee  on  Teacher  Welfare  through  the  Executive  Secretary,  NJEA,  180 
W.  State  St.,  Trenton  8,  NJ.  Telephone  EXport  6-5558. 
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You  can  raise  *500 
or  more  in  6  days 
this  easy  way 


Tbc  J 
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oven 


The  National  Science  Teachers  Associatioa 
and  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad> 
vancement  of  Science  will  have  a  joint 
meeting  in  New  York  City,  December 
26-30. 


versit; 

ccmiM 


National  Children's  Book  H'eek,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Children's  Book  Council, 
will  be  observed  November  13-19. 


“The 

sentec 

(Tick* 

17-21 


The  National  Business  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion  will  have  its  63rd  annual  Convention, 
with  the  theme  “Business  Education  — 
Vital  to  the  National  Welfare.”  at  the 
Palmer  House,  Chicago,  III.,  December 
27-29. 


The  American  Association  for  Health, 
Physical  Education,  and  Recreation  will 
have  a  Conference  for  National  Coopera¬ 
tion  in  Aquatics  at  New  Haven.  Conn., 
November  15-18. 


Edward  D.  Stone,  one  of  America's  fore-  The  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 

most  architects,  will  be  the  second  speaker  Mathematics  will  have  its  meeting  at 

in  the  1960-61  Rutgers  University  Lecture  Tempe,  Ariz.,  December  28-30. 

Series  in  the  Gymnasium,  New  Brunswick, 

on  November  17.  -piig  Speech  Association  of  America  will 

have  its  convention  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.. 

..  V  *  •  i,  1  i.  December  28-30. 

Know  Your  America  Week,  sponsored  by 

the  All-American  Conference  to  Combat 
Communism,  will  be  observed  November 

20-26.  EXHIBITIONS 


Sell  famous  Mason 
CantUes  anti  in  4  to  15  d 
your  group  can  make 
$300  to  $2500 


Color  Woodcuts  by  Joseph  Donjan  will  be 
on  exhibition  at  the  Recitation  Art  Gallery 
(Mon.-Eri.  9-4.  Sat.  9-noon)  at  Douglass 
College.  November  11-23. 


The  NEA  Council  for  the  Social  Studies 
will  include  a  tour  to  Plymouth.  Mass., 
scene  of  the  first  Thanksgiving,  during  its 
annual  meeting  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Novem¬ 
ber  23-26.  “Mercury,  the  Lilliputian  Planet,"  is  the 

current  program  at  the  Newark  Museum's 
Planetarium  (Sat.,  Sun.,  &  hoi.  2:30  and 
The  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  3:30). 

English  will  have  its  50th  annual  meeting, 
with  the  theme  “All  Our  Past  Acclaims 
Our  Euture,”  in  Chicago,  III.,  November 
24-26. 


For  romplfto  information  fill  in  and  mail 
us  the  coupon  shown.  If  you  decide  to  go 
ahead  you  don’t  risk  a  cent,— you  pay  noth¬ 
ing  in  advance.  We  supply  on  consignment 
your  choice  of  FOUR  VARIETIES  of  famous 
Mason  (^andy.  At  no  extra  charge  each 
package  is  wrapped  with  a  hand  printed 
with  your  organization’s  name  and  picture. 
You  pay  after  you  have  sold  the  candy  and 
return  what  you  don’t  sell.  Candy  is  sold 
at  less  than  regular  retail  price.  You  make 
$12.00  on  every  30  sales  of  our  $1.00  hox 
(66'-!;!%  profit  to  you  on  cost).  There’s  no 
risk!  You  can’t  lose.  Mail  in  coupon  today 
for  information  about  MASON’S  PROTECTED 
FUND  RAISING  DRIVES. 


A  Group  Exhibition  from  the  Almus 
Gallery  may  be  seen  in  the  Browsing 
Room  of  Glassboro  S.C.'s  Savitz  Library 
until  November  23. 


The  NEA  Association  for  Supervision  and 
Curriculum  Development  will  have  its 
Eastern  section’s  Sixth  Curriculum  Re¬ 
search  Institute  in  Washington,  D.C.,  De¬ 
cember  3-7. 


Children's  Art  from  Italy  is  currently  on 
view  in  the  Savitz  Library,  Glassboro  S.C. 
until  November  30. 


“World  Areas  in  the  News:  the  Congo  and 
Niger  Valleys."  featuring  colorful  objects 
and  handicrafts  from  three  different  parts 
of  Africa,  is  currently  at  the  Junior 
Museum  of  the  Newark  Museum. 


The  American  Association  for  Health, 
Physical  Education,  and  Recreation  will 
have  its  annual  meeting  of  city  directors 
in  Washington.  D.C..  December  5-8. 


Mr.  George  Rausch.  Dept.  STM-1  i 
Mason,  Box  549,  Mineola.  N.Y.  | 

Gentlemen:  Hease  send  me,  without  | 
obligation,  injonnation  on  your  Fund  \ 
Raising  Flan.  | 


National  Civil  Defense  Day  will  be  De-  CONCERTS 

cember  7.  Westminster  Choir  and  Princeton 

Symphony  Orchestra,  with  Nicholas  Har- 
sanyi  conducting,  will  present  Beethoven's 
"Choral  Fantasia"  and  “Mass  in  C"  at  the 
McCarter  Theatre.  Princeton  on  Novem- 

Harrison  Salisbury  will  speak  on  the 
"Coming  Conflict  between  Russia  and 

China”  for  the  Student  Culture  Lecture  The  Douglass  College  Brass  and  Wind 
Series  at  Jersey  City  S.C.  on  December  14.  Ensembles,  directed  by  George  M.  Jones 

and  Richard  Gerstenberger,  will  play  at 
the  college's  Vorhees  Chapel  at  8:00  p.m. 

I  Bill  of  Rights  Day  is  December  15.  on  November  15. 

NJEA  REVIEW 


Age  if  under  21 


Human  Rights  Day  is  December  10. 


Addre; 


Organization 


Phone 


Mason  Candies,  Inc.,  Mineola,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


Donald  McDonald  will  present  an  organ 
recital  in  the  chapel  of  Westminster  Choir 
College.  Princeton  at  8:00  p.m.  on 
November  21. 

The  Julliard  String  Quartet  will  play  se¬ 
lections  by  Mozart.  Bartok.  and  ^eth- 
oven  at  Douglass  College's  Voorhees 
Chapel  at  8:30  p.m.  on  December  1. 

The  Societa  Corelli  of  Rome,  Italy's  famed 
siring  orchestra,  will  play  at  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity  Gymnasium  at  8:30  p.m.  on  De¬ 
cember  5. 


TEMPLE 

UNIVERSITY 


studytours 


“Tbe  Diary  of  Anne  Frank”  is  being  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Players  of  Montclair  S.C.  | 
(Tickets  $1.(X))  at  8:30  p.m.  on  November  i 
17-21. 

TELEVISION  PROGRAMS 

“Progress  ’60,”  a  new  series  of  half-hour  I 
documentary  programs  about  schools  is 
being  produced  by  NJEA  and  the  Penn-  i 
sylvania  State  Education  Association. 
Broadcast  times  are:  WRCV-TV,  Channel  ^ 
3,  Philadelphia,  Sun.  12:30  p.m.  and 
Tues.  1:30  a.m.;  WNBC-TV,  Channel  4, 
Sat.  1:30  p.m. 

“Expedition,”  documentary  films  of  mod¬ 
em  explorations,  with  every  third  pro¬ 
gram  making  discoveries  locally,  is  the 
successor  to  the  “High  Road”  and  “Bold 
Journey”  series.  It  may  be  seen  on 
WABC-TV,  Channel  7  or  WFIL-TV, 
Channel  6.  at  7:00  p.m.  every  Tuesday. 

“Something  Special,”  a  tribute  to  children, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Child 
Guidance  Foundation,  will  feature  such 
stars  as  Nat  King  Cole,  Tennessee  Ernie 
Ford,  Arlene  Francis,  Dave  Garroway, 
Sam  Levenson,  Art  Linkletter,  Garry 
Moore,  and  Jane  Wyatt,  with  Robert 
Young  as  host,  on  NBC  stations  WNBC- 
TV,  Channel  4,  and  WRCV-TV,  Channel 
3,  at  10:00  p.m.  on  December  4.  i 

RADIO  PROGRAMS 

“Speaking  of  Schools,”  daily  hve-minute 
program  of  education  news,  produced  by 
NJEA  and  the  N.J.  Congress  of  Parents  I 
and  Teachers.  Broadcast  times  on  local  | 
stations  are:  i 

WBUD,  Trenton  7:00  p.m. 

WCAM,  Comdon  .  6:55  o.m. 

WCMC,  Wildwood  .  TBA 

WCRV,  Washington  .  1:05  p.m. 

WCTC,  Now  Brunswick  .  9:40  p.m. 

WFPC,  Atlantic  City  .  9:05  p.m. 

WJLK,  Asbury  Pork  .  1:70  p.m. 

WKDN,  Comdon  .  9:30  o.m. 

WMTR,  Morristown  .  1:35  p.m. 

WNJR,  Newark  .  9:30  o.m. 

WNNJ,  Newton  .  3:30  p.m. 

WNTA,  Newark  .  7:10  p.m. 

^  WOND,  Pleosantville  .  TBA 

WPRB,  Princeton  .  6:15  p.m. 

WTTM,  Trenton  .  7:15  p.m. 

WSNJ,  Bridgeton  .  7:15  p.m. 

WWBZ,  Vineland  .  6:15  p.m. 


SUMMER  1961  ...  4  TO  8  CREDITS 

All-inclusive  costs  from  $585  to  $1,753 

EUROPE 

COMPARATIVB  EDUCATION 

Educational  concepts  and  practices  surveyed  in  England,  Scotland, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy  and 
Spain;  one-week  seminars  in  London  and  Paris.  35  to  53  days  in  Europe. 

EUROPEAN  CIVILIZATION 

The  great  historical  and  cultural  trends  followed  through  the  ages, 
decisive  events  reviewed  where  they  occurred,  in  the  field  and  cities  of 
England,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal;  one-week  seminars  in  London  and  Paris.  50  days  in  Europe. 

PINE  ARTS 

Architecture,  sculpture,  painting  and  design  in  Spain,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Greece  and  the  Aegean  Archipelago,  in  Turkey,  Austria,  Germany, 
France,  Holland,  Belgium  and  Great  Britain.  52  days  in  Europe. 


Study  in  Paris  based  on  courses  at  the  Sorbonne,  July  15  to  August  12, 
with  lecture  visits,  theater,  opera— followed  by  an  optional  18-day  tour  of 
France  and  Western  Switzerland.  31  to  49  days  in  Europe. 


Superlative  performances  at  the  Granada,  Florence,  Verona,  Salzburg, 
Bayreuth,  Edinburgh  festivals,  and  in  the  great  cultural  centers  of  Italy, 
Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Holland  and  Scandinavia;  lectures 
and  ample  background  sightseeing.  38  to  62  days  in  Europe. 

SOCIOLOOV 

Community  structures  and  problems  of  urban  redevelopment  studied  in 
Great  Britain,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Berlin,  Prague,  Vienna,  the 
Ruhr,  France  and  Holland;  field  trips,  visits,  lectures.  36  days  in  Europe. 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

COMPARATIVE  EDUCATION 

Schools  and  teaching  analyzed  and  evaluated  in  seminars  at  Lima  and 
San  Juan,  and  in  meetings  and  discussions  in  the  other  capital  cities 
south  of  the  border;  43-day  itinerary  from  Houston  to  Mexico,  Guatemala, 
Panama,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Argentina,  Uruguay, 
Paraguay,  Brazil,  Venezuela,  Trinidad,  Puerto  Rico  and  Haiti;  compre¬ 
hensive  background  visits,  excursions  through  the  pampa  and  into  the 
fantastic  Andean  hinterland. 


for  dptatit  wrif#  Director  of  Summer  Sessiorrs 

TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

PHILADELPHIA  77  PA 
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With  burgeoning  school  enrollments,  New  Jersey  has  had  to  take 
drastic  measures  to  increase  its  supply  of  teachers.  .  .  .  All  foreseeable 
demands  indicate  that  these  efforts  will  have  to  be  stepped  up. 


Some  steps,  such  as  improved  salaries  at  the  local  level  and  expansion 
of  the  public  colleges  preparing  teachers,  have  been  constructive.  .  .  . 
Others,  particularly  in  the  field  of  certification,  can  best  be  described 
as  expedient  .  .  . 


Improvement  in  the  quality  of  teaching  has  been,  and  still  is,  the 
major  goal  of  NJEA. . . .  Our  common  theme  has  been  “quality  teachers 
in  the  quantity  we  need.”  ...  To  this  end  NJEA  has  initiated  and  sup¬ 
ported  numerous  efforts  to  up-grade  teaching  effectiveness. . . .  We  have 
convened  numerous  state-wide  conferences  aimed  at  improving  instruc¬ 
tion  .  .  .  and  raising  certification  standards.  .  .  .  We  have  spotlighted 
curriculum  improvements  and  experiments  in  this  magazine  and  other 
media  .  .  .  assisted  affiliated  groups  with  the  Convention  and  other 
programs  pin-pointed  to  teacher-needs  .  .  .  and  co-sponsored  specialized 
workshops  with  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  other  groups. 
We  have  stood  four-square  behind,  and  materially  supported,  cam¬ 
paigns  for  a  new  office  building  for  the  State  Department  .  .  .  and  for 
new  buildings  at  the  public  colleges  preparing  new  teachers. 


Or.  Jame*  M.  lynch,  Jr. 


NJEA  encourages  the  best  young  people  to  investigate  a  teaching 
career  through  its  sponsorship  of  FTA  chapters  in  both  public  and 
private  high  schools  .  .  .  and  follows  up  with  active  Student  NJEA 
chapters  in  most  colleges  in  the  State.  .  .  .  We  use  all  forms  of  the  mass 
communications  media  to  encourage  those  who  have  left  the  profession 
to  return  .  .  .  and  those  in  other  careers  to  consider  the  advantages  of 
a  switch  to  teaching  .  .  . 


As  it  works  with  other  groups  also  dedicated  to  improving  public  i 
sch(X)l  education,  such  as  the  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  and 
the  Federated  School  Boards.  .  .  .  NJEA  emphasizes  that  every  child 
should  have  a  fully-qualified,  fully-certified  teacher  if  he  is  to  have  full 
educational  opportunity.  .  .  .  We  continually  urge  these  groups  to 
address  themselves  to  this  key  issue;  the  selection,  preparation,  and  j 
retention  of  the  best  teachers  ... 


For  the  quality  teacher  is,  and  always  will  be,  the  key  to  quality 
learning. 


From  the  President's  Desk 
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Study  Library-Museum  Plan 

j  Would  extend  TP&AF  invest¬ 
ment  for  full  education  center. 

If  the  teacher  retirement  system 
will  agree  to  a  larger  investment  in 
I  state  education  buildings.  New  Jersey 
may  mark  its  1964  tercentenary  by 
■  creating  a  real  “education  center”  in 
I  Trenton  opposite  the  NJEA  Head- 
quarters.  This  would  involve  a  new 
State  Museum  and  a  new  State  Li- 
i  brary,  along  with  the  new  education 
building  for  which  plans  are  already 
going  forward. 

The  need  of  a  new  library  and  a 
new  museum  has  been  recognized  for 
years.  Neither  has  adequate  space 
in  the  State  House  Annex  where  they 
are  now  housed.  The  State  Museum 
has  exhibit  space  for  only  10  percent 
of  its  materials,  and  the  State  Library 
is  short  of  space  even  though  the 
school  Ubrary  services  are  housed  in 
rented  buildings  on  the  outskirts  of 
Trenton. 

State  officials  have  indicated  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  consider  new  and  adequate 
buildings  for  them  on  West  State 
Street,  Trenton,  between  the  present 
Annex  and  the  site  of  the  new  Educa- 
:  tion  Building  at  the  far  end  of  the 
I  block.  Many  teachers  have  expressed 
I  interest  in  this  proposal.  Last  year 
j  1,243  school  groups  visited  the  mu- 
!  seum;  total  visitors  number  129,183. 

1  The  State  Library  is  especially  con- 
,  cemed  over  its  lack  of  space  for  ex¬ 
hibiting  or  storing  State  archives  and 
records  of  permanent  historical  value. 

For  school  groups  a  major  asset 
of  new  buildings  on  the  site  being 
discussed  would  be  the  safety  factors 
for  pupils  visiting  the  State  Capitol; 
they  would  not  be  subject  to  traffic 
haurds  in  going  from  the  State 
House  to  the  Museum  as  they  would 
be  if  it  were  in  some  other  location 
in  Trenton. 

The  NJEA  Delegate  Assembly  is 
being  asked  at  the  NJEA  Convention 
to  agree  to  a  change  in  the  law  passed 
early  this  year  permitting  the  Teach¬ 
ers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund  to 
invest  in  buildings  to  be  used  by  the 
State  on  a  lease-purchase  arrange¬ 
ment.  That  law,  designed  to  facili¬ 


tate  the  financing  of  the  new  Educa¬ 
tion  Building,  authorizes  the  use  of 
only  1%  of  the  Fund’s  assets  (less 
than  $4,000,0(X))  for  this  purpose. 
To  permit  the  addition  of  a  library 
and  museum,  it  is  being  suggested 
that  the  authorization  be  increased 
to  2Vi%  of  the  Fund’s  assets,  but 
not  more  than  $10,000,000.  Such  a 
proposal  has  been  discussed  with  the 
NJEA  Pension  Policy  Committee 
and  with  the  NJEA  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee;  both  approved  the  proposal 
and  recommended  it  to  the  Delegate 
Assembly. 

This  proposal  appears  to  be  the 
only  way  in  which  a  new  State  Li¬ 
brary  and  a  new  State  Museum  can 
possibly  be  erected  in  the  near  future, 
and  the  only  way  in  which  they  are 
likely  to  be  built  on  the  desirable  site 
for  such  buildings  opposite  NJEA 
Headquarters  and  next  to  the  new 
Education  building.  Without  such 
action  the  site  is  almost  certain  to  be 
used  for  a  State  Health  and  Agricul¬ 
ture  building. 

You,  Too,  Have  an  'Mmage'' 

State  Department  project  alerts 

teachers  to  public  impression. 

Political  candidates,  big  corpora¬ 
tions,  and  Hollywood’s  finest  aren’t 
the  only  people  allowed  to  ponder 
the  “image”  diey  present.  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  State  Department  of  Education, 
with  the  encouragement  and  supp)ort 
of  NJEA,  also  is  aiming  to  make 
teachers  more  “public  relations”  con¬ 
scious.  The  state-wide  project  will 
reach  every  teacher.  It  will  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  things  teachers  do  to 
affect  the  public’s  “image”  of  schools 
and  the  public’s  understanding  of 
what  the  schools  are  trying  to  do. 

Every  teacher  will  receive  a  64- 
page  booklet,  “It  Starts  in  the  Qass- 
room.”  The  National  School  Public 
Relations  Association  originally  de¬ 
veloped  it,  with  Dr.  Thomas  E. 
Robinson,  president  of  Glassboro 
S.C.,  as  one  of  the  authors. 

In  distributing  the  booklet,  the 
State  Department  asks  each  teacher 


to  read  it.  School  faculties  are  urged 
to  discuss  in  small  meetings  the  prob¬ 
lems  it  raises  and  what  individual 
teachers  can  do  about  them.  To 
facilitate  such  discussions,  a  one- 
sheet  list  of  “Topics  for  Talking 
Over”  is  being  prep>ared. 

Among  the  topics  mentioned  are: 

■ — the  effects  of  the  contacts  which 
teachers  have  with  parents, 

■ — homework  and  other  pupil  assign¬ 
ments, 

■ — what  parents  hear  about  what  the 
schools  teach,  and 
■ — words  that  should  be  barred  from 
your  vocabulary  in  talking  to 
children  and  about  them. 

Adjust  Older  Pensioners  (?) 

Report  from  Pension  Committee 
seeks  cost-of-living  adjustment. 

NJEA  is  considering  asking  the 
State  to  increase  the  adjustment  it 
has  been  making  in  the  retirement 
allowances  of  teachers  who  retired 
when  salaries  were  much  lower  than 
they  are  now. 

The  Pension  Policy  Committee  at 
a  recent  meeting  reviewed  a  research 
repx)rt  showing  that  recent  increases 
in  costs-of-living  have  made  the  1958 
adjustments  obsolete.  At  the  same 
time  it  noted  that  the  costs  of  those 
adjustments  to  the  State  have  been 
shrinking,  as  a  result  of  deaths  among 
the  older  pensioners  who  were  re¬ 
ceiving  the  largest  adjustments. 

The  1958  law  authorized  percent¬ 
age  increases  in  the  first  $480  of  re¬ 
tirement  allowances  based  on  the 
changes  in  living  costs  between  the 
date  of  retirement  and  1956.  No  in¬ 
creases  were  authorized  for  those 
who  retired  after  1951,  on  the  ground 
that  the  changes  had  been  less  than 
10%. 

The  report  by  S.  Herbert  Starkey, 
Jr.,  NJEA  research  director,  showed 
that  living  costs  have  continued  to 
rise,  and  that  a  10%  criterion  would 
now  affect  teachers  who  retired  as 
recently  as  1954.  Those  who  retired 
in  1941  and  are  receiving  a  90% 
adjustment  on  the  first  $480  of  their 
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Consider  Added  3/16ths  Benefit. . . 

TP&AF  Trustees  and  NJEA  study  added  "after  retirement" 

benefit  without  cost  for  optional  life  insurance  plan. 

■  A  Ni'.w  “f\ths-insurance-after-  rollment  conditions  and  mortality 

retirement”  benefit  in  the  con-  forecasts,  the  proposed  new 

tributory  insurance  plan  is  being  benefit  could  be  provided  without 

considered  by  the  Trustees  of  the  any  increase  in  the  present  rate 

Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity  of  contribution.  The  Trustees 

Fund.  It  would  not  involve  any  have  made  the  plan  public, 

change  in  the  cost  to  the  teachers,  An  amendment  to  the  Retire- 
but  would  come  as  a  result  of  ment  Law,  to  which  no  objec- 
favorable  experience  with  this  in-  tions  are  anticipated,  is  necessary 
surance  plan  since  it  was  started  to  provide  the  new  benefit  within 
two  years  ago.  the  present  rate  structure.  Under 

Subject  to  final  approval  by  now  stands,  the 

the  Trustees  after  the  NJEA  and  i^^hs  benefit  would  require  sup- 

the  TP&AF  conventions,  and  a  plemental  contributions  to  pro¬ 
minor  amendment  in  the  retire-  insurance, 

ment  law,  teachers  who  are  mem-  ‘contributory  group  life 

bers  of  the  contributory  insurance  insurance  plan  was  made  pos- 

system  would  be  insured  by  one-  sible  under  the  new  retirement 

and-one-half  times  their  annual  which  New  Jersey  teach- 

salary  while  they  are  still  em-  voted  in  1955.  Under  that 

ployed,  and  for  /^ths  of  their  '^w  the  Trustees  were  authorized 

final  year’s  salary  after  they  re-  develop  a  contributory  system 
♦irp  to  match  the  insurance  benefits 


allowances  should  be  receiving  ad-  | 
justments  of  at  least  100%,  even  if  1 
the  adjustment  base  were  left  un¬ 
changed. 

If  the  Delegate  Assembly  approves 
the  action  of  the  Pension  Policy 
Committee,  NJEA  will  confer  with 
other  interested  groups  of  state  em¬ 
ployees,  who  are  also  affected  by  the 
adjustment  law,  who  cooperated  in  ' 
the  initial  legislation. 

Handful  of  Salary  Projects  I 

NJEA  Salary  Committee  is  busy  ! 
with  personnel  proposals. 

Salary  matters  have  been  giving 
NJEA’s  salary  committee  a  handful 
of  study  projects  to  work  on.  Al¬ 
ready  this  fall  the  committee  has 
reviewed  the  A-9  salary  bill  and  con¬ 
sidered  possible  future  action. 

This  discussion  of  NJEA  action  on 
salaries  covered: 

■ — the  A-9  State  Minimum  Salary 
Schedule  campaign, 

■ — the  impact  of  letters  and  research 
on  legislators,  and 

■ — the  prospects  for  any  further 
Legislative  action  this  year.  | 

The  committee  is  recommending 
to  the  Delegate  Assembly  that  A-9 
be  reintroduced  in  the  1961  Legis¬ 
lature  if  the  current  Assembly-Senate  1 
stalemate  on  the  bill  is  not  cleared  | 


Since  the  State  already  provides 
similar  benefits  for  all  members 
of  the  retirement  system,  the 
teachers  in  the  contributory  plan 
would  be  covered  by  total  insur¬ 
ance  of  three-times-annual  salary 
while  still  teaching  and  by  %ths 
(37.5%)  of  final  salary  after 
retirement. 

Fotfews  Carly  Experience 

Following  favorable  experience 
during  the  first  18  months  in 
which  the  plan  was  in  operation, 
the  TP&AF  Trustees  asked  the 
Prudential  Insurance  Co.,  which 
wrote  the  master  group  life  insur¬ 
ance  policy,  to  make  an  actuarial 
analysis.  Although  it  was  gener¬ 
ally  agreed  that  one  policy  period 
of  exceptional  experience  was  in¬ 
sufficient  to  make  immediate 
changes  of  a  long  term  nature. 
Prudential  finally  expressed  the 
opinion  that  under  present  en- 


which  the  State  was  providing 
in  that  law.  It  was  not  until 
1957,  however,  that  such  a  plan 
could  be  developed,  and  the 
initial  plan  called  only  for  the 
one-and-one-half-times-salary 
benefit  during  employment.  The 
rate  of  one-per-cent-of-salary  was 
generally  regarded,  however,  as 
exceptionally  favorable. 

The  plan  was  explained  to  the 
teachers  of  the  state  in  a  series 
of  meetings  in  which  NJEA  and 
the  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  rep¬ 
resentatives  joined.  Over  half  the 
teachers  of  the  state  signed  up 
for  this  insurance  and  the  plan 
took  effect  on  January  1,  1958. 
Under  the  law  which  requires 
that  all  new  teachers  become 
members  of  the  plan  for  one  year 
(with  the  right  to  withdraw  there¬ 
after),  membership  in  the  con¬ 
tributory  insurance  plan  has 
climbed  to  34,316,  cent.  p.  193 


this  year. 


As  a  result  of  other  investigations, 
the  Salary  Committee  has  come  up 
with  recommendations  for: 

■ — a  reactivation  of  the  administra¬ 
tive  salary  subcommittee.  This 
will  bring  together  elementary  and 
secondary  principals,  together 
with  superintendents  to  work  out 
recommendations  on  ratio  guides 
for  administrative  personnel. 

■ — new  legislation  to  make  manda¬ 
tory  a  present  law  which  permits 
a  board  to  grant  full  pay  for  time 
lost  for  on-the-job  injuries  without 
any  charge  against  accumulative 
sick  leave. 

■ — a  joint  committee  from  NJEA,  the 
Superintendents  Assn.,  and  the 
Federated  Boards  to  explore  the 
entire  area  of  personal  leave. 

■ — approval  to  the  Insurance  Com¬ 
mittee  that  it  continue  its  study 
of  major  medical  insurance  for 
all  teachers  as  a  fringe  benefit 
paid  by  boards  of  education. 
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/I  Spur  to  Maintain  Standards. . . 

NJEA's  1960  Professional  Conference  calls  standards  the 
best  guarantee  of  prestige,  status,  and  public  recognition. 


■  IF  TEACHING  is  truly  to  be  profes¬ 
sional,  we  must  make  it  a  quality 
service,  based  upon  sound  improv¬ 
ing  standards  of  preparation,  be¬ 
havior,  and  competence.  With  that 
simple  charge.  Dr.  Arthur  F.  Corey 
sent  some  350  New  Jersey  teacher 
leaders  into  the  1960  NJEA  Pro¬ 
fessional  Improvement  Conference 
determined  to  keep  standards  high 
among  the  profession's  practitioners. 

Dr.  Corey,  who  is  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  California  Teachers 
Association,  outlined  for  his  audi- 
enee  at  Trenton  State  College  on 


October  15  nine  steps  for  guaran¬ 
teeing  to  teaching  the  prestige, 
status,  and  public  recognition  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  traditional  learned  pro¬ 
fessions.  Teachers,  he  said,  must: 

■ — be  intellectually  able. 

■ — possess  a  defined  body  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter  and  skill, 

■ — pursue  their  work  as  a  career, 
• — undergo  a  long  and  arduous 
period  of  preparation, 

■ — be  dedicated  to  the  welfare  of 
those  they  teach, 

■ — be  accorded  a  high  degree  of 
autonomy  in  day-ttvday  prac¬ 
tice. 


OPENING  III*  NJEA  canf*r*nc*  on  laachar 
standards  was  Dr.  Arthur  F.  Corny,  *x*<utiv* 
sacralary  of  th*  Califernia  Toachors  Assn. 

■ — participate  in  the  development 
of  necessary  group  solidarity, 

■ — subject  themselves  to  the  dis¬ 
cipline  inherent  in  such  soli¬ 
darity,  and 

■ — be  well  paid  and  professionally 
secure. 

Others  at  the  conference  sug¬ 
gested  ways  to  maintain  such  stand¬ 
ards.  Dr.  James  M.  Lynch,  Jr., 
NJEA  president,  urged  leaders  of 
county  education  groups  to  form 
professional  standards  committees. 
Such  local  bodies,  he  said,  might 
help  find  suitable  certificated  teach¬ 
ers  to  reduce  sharply  the  number  of 
teachers  now  being  employed  with 
certificates  below  present  state 
standards. 

For  Standard  Ikoni* 

Dr.  Margaret  Lindsey  took  a  lead 
from  the  NEA  special  project  in 
Teacher  Education  and  Professional 
Standards,  which  she  directed  last 
year.  She  recommended  “one  stand¬ 
ard  license  to  teach.”  This  would 
be  obtained  on  the  basis  of: 

■ — graduation  from  an  accredited 
program, 

■ — satisfactory  passing  of  a  com¬ 
prehensive  examination  of  back¬ 
ground  information, 

■ — institutional  recommendation  of 
fitness  to  begin  to  teach,  and 
■ — satisfactory  performance  during 
one  year  of  full-time  responsible 
teaching. 

This  standard  license,  she  ex¬ 
plained.  would  be  cont.  p.  193 
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COMMITTEE  FOR 
SCHOOL  SUPPORT 


lets  face  it. . . 

not  all  New  Jersey  children 
have  schools  that  good. 


lOOS^OOO 


Our  schools  have  had 


a  great 
many  problems 
in  recent  years. 


1957  1960 

PUPILS 


New  Jersey  r 
is  a growingl 
expanding  state. 


1950  1960 

POPULATION  : 

■  THE  1960  census  shows  that  in  ' 
10  years  our  population  is  up  25%. 
We  have  grown  more  and  faster  than  \ 
most  states  in  this  section  of  the  U.S.  I 
We  have  over  a  million  more  people. 


•  Tl 


qui2 


1950  1960 


WIALTH 

■  INCOME  is  also  up.  The  average 
N.J.  family  has  $2,000  more  to  spend 
this  year  than  in  1950.  Some  50,000 
people  move  here  each  year,  to  live, 
to  work,  and  to  raise  their  families. 


■  THE  NATION-WIDE  shortage  of 
teachers  of  recent  years  continues. 
Districts  have  had  to  raise  salaries. 
But,  while  vigorous  recruitment  ef¬ 
forts  help,  the  shortage  is  still  acute. 


■  BIRTH-RATES  continue  to  rise. 
In  1950  fewer  than  100,000  babies 
were  born  in  New  Jersey;  this  year 
there  will  be  almost  150,000  new 
babies.  Since  1957,  our  schools 
have  added  125,000  more  pupils. 
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■  PRESSURE  is  continually  made  on 
our  schools  to  add  new  subjects  and 
services:  more  math  and  science,  ex¬ 
panded  testing  and  guidance,  reading 
help,  and  emphasis  on  health. 


•  LIKE  ALL  other  dollars,  the 
school  dollar  buys  less  and  less  every 
year.  Inflation  boosts  the  cost  of 
wages  and  all  materials.  To  have  the 
same  schools,  we  need  more  money. 


INFLATION! 


SlOO  S  s  79C 


1947-49 


1(339000000 


1486000000 


19S7  1960 

■  SCH(X)L  costs  rose  sharply  in  the 
past  three  years — up  $147,000,000. 

$390000000 

$262,000000  H 


1957  1960 

•  LOCAL  TAXES  paid  most  of  this 
increase — they  are  up  $128,000,000. 
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If  nothing  happens... 

our  local  taxes  will 
continue  to  increase  sharply. 

$390^000^000  $600,000000 

mill 

1960  1961  1962  1963  1964  1965 

LOCAL  SCHOOL  TAXES 

■  LOCAL  school  taxes  are  likely  to 
go  on  up  to  $600,000,000  in  1965. 


■  THESE  will  be  direct  taxes  on  our 
homes,  stores,  farms,  and  factories. 


1960  1965 

PUPILS 


SCHOOL  COSTS 

■  THE  BEST  FORECASTS— from 
State  officials  and  other  research — 
say  that  by  1965  we  will  be  spending 
$700  million  to  finance  N.J.  schools. 


I*  SIM 
I  these 


I  more  te 
class,  i 
8,000 


As  far  as  anyone  can  predict, 
school  costs  will  continue 
to  rise  year  after  year. 


■  MANY  PEOPLE  feel  these  four  ■  AND,  IF  the  house  is  not  paid  for, 
families  should  not  all  be  paying  the  owner  is  paying  taxes  on  what  he 
the  same  toward  government  costs,  owes,  not  on  what  he  really  does  own. 
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25)200,000 


■  BUT,  OUR  SUPPLY  of  teachers  al¬ 
ready  needs  attention.  In  spite  of  all 
efforts,  the  number  of  substandard 
certificates  grows  every  year.  It  is 
now  past  one  out  of  seven  teachers. 


!■  SIMPLE  DIVISION  shows  that 
I  these  pupils  will  require  more  schools. 
I  more  teachers.  If  we  average  25  per 
'class,  200,000  more  pupils  mean 
1 8,000  classrooms  and  8,000  teachers. 


■  SCHOOLS  have  had  to  use  all  sorts 
of  devices  to  provide  classroom  space. 
Last  year  over  60,000  pupils  were  on 
part-time;  nearly  40,000  in  make¬ 
shift  rooms  of  one  sort  or  another. 


In  the  average  community  the  taxes 

on  this  house  would  be  about  $425  a  year,  but 


■  OR  IT  MIGHT  be  a  family  in  ■  OR,  PERHAPS  a  retired  family 
which  two  or  three  work — with  the  — using  social  security  and  sav- 
tax  split  among  several  incomes.  ings  to  meet  this  $425  tax  bill. 

a  The  taxes  on  this  house 

are  going  to  be  the  same 
whoever  lives  in  it,  but  we 
do  not  have  to  use  this  kind 
of  tax  to  get  the  bulk  of 
the  money  we  need.  The  more 
we  rely  on  this  tax, 
the  more  unfair  it  is. 


•  NEW  JERSEY  does  not  help  the 
local  taxpayer  as  much  as  most  states. 


■  FINALLY,  location  makes  a  dif¬ 
ference.  The  tax  could  vary  widely 
to  provide  the  exact  same  schools. 


■  MORE  AID  to  cover  rising  costs 
could  keep  local  taxes  rather  stable. 

ra««  IS* 
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RtVENUES  EXPENDITURES 


TATBTAX  dol 


With  our  present  tax  system,  the  great  bulk  of 
school  support  falls  on  those  who  own  property. 


Sales  and  income  are  the  most 
common  broad-based  taxes.. . 


■  WE  SIMPLY  cannot  get  any  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  state  school  aid  in  the  future  as  long  as 
some  N.  J.  politicians  say — and  we  continue  to 
elect  them  on  platforms  of — “NO-NEW-TAXES.” 


Most  states  use  them.  In  fact,  New  Jersey  is 
one  of  only  three  trying  to  do  without  either. 


So  if  we  really  want  more  state  school  aid,  we 
will  have  to  stop  being  fooled  by  ''NO-NEW- 
TAX"  pledges  when  we  choose  our  political 
leaders  and  our  governor  in  November,  1961. 
So  long  as  our  state  officials  are  tied  up  with 
pledges  like  that,  we  are  bound  to  have  higher 
local  taxes  to  meet  our  rising  school  costs. 


■  OUR  STATE  government  does  not  have  any 
excess  funds  to  provide  additional  school  aid.  In 
fact,  for  several  years,  it  has  budgeted  to  spend, 
each  year,  more  that  it  anticipated  in  tax  income. 


■  NOR  CAN  the  State  provide  significant  aid  by 
increasing  the  taxes  we  have  now.  These  are 
mostly  nuisance  taxes  of  one  sort  or  another,  and 
their  rates  are  just  about  as  high  as  they  can  be. 
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Only  with  a  new  and  broader  tax,  which  every¬ 
one  pays,  can  we  have  substantially  more  aid. 


That  is  why  we  have  about  the  highest  prop¬ 
erty  taxes  and  lowest  state  taxes  of  any  state. 


Homes  with  reasonable  local  taxes 


To  arrange  for  a  speaker  or  a 

showing  of  the  filmstrip,  please  call 

ATLANTIC 

LAWRENCE  WINCHELL,  JR. 

Phone 

Granville  Avenue  School,  Margate  City 

BERGEN 

MRS.  JAMIE  FANS 

AT  2-2391 

333  Howard  Ave.,  Fair  Lawn 

BURLINGTON 

MRS.  HARRY  WM.  BAUER,  JR. 

SW  &-1622 

40t  Route  130,  Riverton 

CAMDEN 

DR.  JAMES  1.  MASON 

TA  9-1501 

Supt.  of  Schools,  Collingswood 

CAPE  MAY 

MRS.  LEO  STEREN8ERG 

UL  4-7780 

Del  Haven,  Villas  P.  O. 

CUMBERLAND 

PAUL  AMARANTO 

TU  6-3223 

R.D.  No.  1,  Bridgeton 

ESSEX 

MRS.  MARIE  COONEY 

GL  1-1206 

Augusta  Street  School,  Irvington 

GLOUCESTER 

WILLIAM  BARTLESON 

ES  3-3200 

Ext.  15 

Woodbury  High  School.  Woodbury 

HUDSON 

JOAN  MURPHY 

Tl  5-4200 

31  Duncan  Avenue,  Jersey  City 

HUNTERDON 

MRS.  ELLSWORTH  L.  HIGGINS 

HE  3-1969 

Ringoes 

MERCER 

MRS.  FRANCES  CARNOCHAN 

ST  2-6284 

Lafayette  Ave.,  Washington  Crossirtg,  N.J. 

MIDDLESEX 

MRS.  STANLEY  WARDLOW  • 

TU  2-4949 

8  Roberts  Road,  New  Brunswick 

MONMOUTH 

DANIEL  PORZIO 

Kl  5-5374 

18  Carpenter  St.,  Red  Bank 

MORRIS 

JOHN  F.  BURNSIDE 

SH  1-5431 

238  E.  Main  Street,  Rockaway 

OCEAN 

CHARLES  WHILDEN 

County  Supt.  of  Schools, 

OA  7-1487 

Court  House,  Toms  River  Toms 

PASSAIC 

PETER  LIBRIZZI 

River  8-2224 

25  Lehigh  Ave.,  Clifton 

SALEM 

MRS.  WILLIAM  C.  JENKINS 

NO  1-1100 
Ext.  2051 

Straughn  Mill  Road,  Pedricktown  or 

EMILE  F.  FRITZ 

AX  9-4346 

28  Grandview  Drive,  Woodstown 

SOMERSET 

JOHN  W.  ZORELLA 

RO  9-0677-W 

Supt.  of  Schools,  AAanville  H.S.,  Manville 

SUSSEX 

NICHOLAS  DeVITA 

RA  2-0443 

75  Pine  Street,  Newton 

UNION 

CHARLES  LONGACRE 

DU  3-4644 

Newark  State  College,  Union 

WARREN 

ELDON  VOSSELLER 

EL  4-5900 

P.  O.  Box  124,  Washington 

MU  9-1720 

Committee  for  School  Support 

1 80  W.  State  St.,  Trenton  8, 

N.  J. 

In  an  admittedly  argumentative  mood,  a  sociology 
professor  plays  with  the  question  of  "How  far  out 
can  an  artist  go  before  he  is  strictly  nowhere?" 


“It  May  Be  Modern ...  But" 

by  John  W.  Dykstra 

label  “modern  art,”  and  those  who 
most  decidedly  do  not.  It  is  strongly 
susp)ected,  however,  that  scattered  in 
indeterminate  numbers  among  the 
“modem  art”  group  are  some  who 
neither  comprehend  nor  appreciate 
the  modem  works,  but  who  are  un¬ 
willing  to  accept  the  loss  of  status 
involved  in  admitting  such  a  short¬ 
coming. 

The  anti-modernists,  in  fact,  never 
seem  quite  sure  whether  those  who 
say  they  see  beauty  in  the  modem 


ABOUT  THE  AUTHOR  .  .  . 

John  Dykstra  became  an  associate  professor  at  Jersey  City  S.C. 

last  year  after  12  years  in  the  social  science  division  at 
Utica  College  of  Syracuse  University.  He  admits  that  a 
year  spent  in  the  Netherlands  on  a  l  ulhright,  with  heavy  exposure 
to  Rembrandt,  Vermeer,  Hals,  etc.  may  have  destroyed  his 
ability  to  present  the  case  for  the  modernist  more  persuasively. 


Religion  and  politics  have  long 
had  a  reputation  of  provoking  a 
maximum  in  acrimony  when  folks 
get  together.  In  at  least  one  faculty 
room,  however,  art  —  particularly 
modem  art  —  its  virtues  or  lack  of 
them  —  has  recently  generated  more 
hostility  than  either. 

Two  groups  are  involved  in  the 
typical  melee — those  learned  gentle¬ 
men  who  believe  they  comprehend 
and  appreciate  what  I  rather  loosely 


creations  have  actually  succeeded  in  | 
deceiving  themselves,  or  whether  they  | 
are  merely  feigning  an  appreciation  j 
so  as  to  lih  themselves  above  the  un¬ 
seeing  masses.  In  their  more  mag-  | 
nanimous  moments,  however,  the  = 
anti-modernists  assume  that  the  other  | 
camp  is  sincere,  but  dreadfully  de- 
hided.  I 

Doubt  Real  Criteria  fxist  i 

They  gleefully  relate  episodes  ! 

which  cast  doubt  on  the  existence  of 
any  real  criteria  of  merit  in  modem  j 
art.  The  tale  of  how  the  daubing  of  j 
an  eight-year-old  child  was  surrepti¬ 
tiously  entered  and  received  an  award  ! 
in  a  modern  art  show  is  soon  fol-  { 

lowed  by  the  one  relating  how  a  j 
chimp’s  efforts  were  acknowledged  as 
being  artistically  superior  by  an  un¬ 
suspecting  jury.  The  anti-modernists 
have  heard  of  the  practical  joker 
down  in  Australia  who,  a  few  years 
ago,  won  a  poetry  award.  According 
to  his  gleeful  post-award  announce¬ 
ment,  he  had  merely  drawn  a  num¬ 
ber  of  phrases  at  random  from  a  hat, 
strewn  them  across  a  page,  and  then 
put  on  an  appropriately  esoteric  title. 
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The  modernists  react  to  these  tales  ! 
as  though  their  adversaries  were  slug-  I 
ging  below  the  belt.  They  are  indig-  ' 
nant  toward  the  tricksters.  A  few 
manfully  maintain  that  the  eight-year- 
old,  the  chimp,  or  whatever  it  was, 
probably  did  produce  a  superior 
work  of  art,  either  precociously  or  j 
fortuitously.  Others  attribute  such  ' 
episodes  to  the  distressing  incompe-  . 
tence  of  those  who  worm  their  way 
into  judging.  Most,  however,  merely  j 
snort  and  sneer  at  the  tales,  and  re¬ 
fuse  to  be  drawn  into  such  a  dis¬ 
cussion. 

The  anti-modemists  have  encoun¬ 
tered  a  definition  of  art  which  | 
describes  it  as  a  “form  of  communi-  j 
cation.”  They  challenge  their  adver-  ' 
saries  to  explain  how  avante  garde 
work  can  possibly  qualify  as  art. 
since  the  artist  apparently  commu¬ 
nicates  with  no  one,  or  at  best  with 
only  a  few  members  of  the  cult.  The 
modernists  usually  handle  this  argu¬ 
ment  by  demonstrating  in  bewilder- 
ingly  erudite  fashion  how  inadequate 
the  aforementioned  definition  is. 

what  Pleases  Aetfhefkally 

The  discussion  sometimes  revolves 
around  whether  there  are  any  really 
universal  criteria  of  superiority  in  art. 
The  anthropologically-minded  ob- 
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Stocks  Pay  Dividends  In  Class. . . 


Irvington  High  School's  accounting  and  bookkeeping  classes 
found  their  venture  into  the  stock  market  “paid  handsomely." 


serve  that  what  is  considered  aesthet¬ 
ically  pleasing  differs  enormously 
from  society  to  society  throughout 
the  world,  and  suggest  that  only  the 
hopelessly  ethnocentric  can  be  dog¬ 
matic  as  to  what  is  truly  “good  art.” 
Those  with  a  more  historical  orienta¬ 
tion  make  the  same  point  somewhat 
differently.  They  note  that  the  archi¬ 
tectural  efforts  that  won  the  accolades 
of  the  enlightened  a  century  ago  are 
now  viewed  with  unconcealed  dis¬ 
dain  by  those  who  are  considered 
qualified  appraisers;  and  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  much  which  the  present 
labels  outstanding  will  elicit  similar 
horrified  reactions  a  century  hence. 

To  the  skeptics,  the  case  for  the 
existence  of  objective  standards  of 
greatness  seems  further  weakened  by 
the  frequent  inability  of  the  leading 
practitioners  and  critics  of  an  art 
form  to  come  close  to  agreement  in 
appraising  an  artistic  effort.  Many 
were  the  occasions  when  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright  dismissed  the  building  of  an¬ 
other  leading  architect  with  a  few 
well-chosen  derogatory  adjectives. 
With  about  equal  frequency  Wright’s 
own  work  has  been  scorned  by  his 
fellow  professionals.  A  Times  round¬ 
up  of  the  critical  reaction  to  a  major 
literary  work  shows  comments  rang¬ 
ing  from  revulsion  to  ecstasy.  It  is 
difficult,  sneer  the  cynics,  for  those 
on  the  lower  levels  to  get  their  cues 
straight  when  so  much  confusion 
reigns  in  the  upper  echelon. 

Th«  Qualify  fo  Rucegniiu 

The  artistically  knowledgeable  con¬ 
cede  that  reaction  to  art  is  a  very  per¬ 
sonalized  matter;  on  the  other  hand 
they  stoutly  maintain  that  there  are 
criteria  of  quality  that  all  qualified 
observers  would  recognize.  Some¬ 
times  it  seems  that  mastery  of  tech¬ 
nique  and  virtuosity  is  the  reason  for 
the  adulation.  Others  stress  emotional 
factors,  such  as  the  intensity  of  feel¬ 
ing  conveyed.  What  the  artist  “has 
to  say”  is  all  important  to  some.  Only 
rarely  is  sheer  beauty  given  as  the 
principal  determinant. 

To  the  unlettered  it  often  appears 
as  if  the  modernists  follow  only  one 
discernible  principle  in  arriving  at 
decisions  as  to  what  is  aesthetically 
superior  and  what  is  “trash;”  if  there 
is  widespread  admiration  for  any¬ 
thing  it  must  be  inferior. 

.Musical  compositions  with  mem¬ 
orable  tunes  that  conr.  p.  i89 


■  LAST  YEAR  was  a  “profit¬ 
able”  one  in  the  accounting  and 
bookkeeping  classes  at  Irvington 
High  School — and  we  use  that 
term  literally  not  in  the  normal 
educational  usage. 

Borrowing  a  successful  idea 
from  our  social  studies  depart¬ 
ment,  we  invested  in  the  stock 
market.  We  jumped  in  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  did  things  happen 
fast! 

One  share  paid  a  dividend;  one 
merged;  one  had  a  catastrophe; 
one  was  the  most  active  on  the 
New  York  Exchange;  one  was  the 
most  active  on  the  American  Ex¬ 
change;  one  had  us  as  guests  at  a 
shareholders  meeting. 

Our  financial  whirl  started  the 
day  someone  asked  to  see  a  stock 
certificate  like  the  one  pictured  in 
the  book.  Before  we  finished  we 
went  through  “couldn’t  we  pool 
our  money”  .  .  .  “couldn’t  we  pur¬ 
chase  a  share”  .  .  .  “couldn’t  we 
watch  it  in  the  newspaper”  .  .  . 
“could  we  get  the  company’s  an¬ 
nual  report”  .  .  .  The  word  spread 
and  soon  each  class  was  voting  to 
join  the  “stock-buying”  band¬ 
wagon. 

Each  class  had  its  committee  to 
investigate  potential  “investments” 
and  each  had  its  collection 
to  raise  our  “capital.”  The  find¬ 
ings  of  the  committees,  the  advice 
of  our  broker,  plus  a  “few  hot 
tips”  led  each  class  to  make  its 
purchase.  We  ended  with;  three 
shares  of  Allegheny  Airlines;  one 
share  of  AVCO,  two  shares  of 
Birdsboro  Steel,  one  share  of  Elgin 
Watch,  two  shares  of  Hazel 
Bishop,  and  one  share  of  Vic- 
toreen. 

Allegheny’s  low  price  enticed  us 
into  the  purchase  of  three  shares. 
While  we  owned  it,  however,  the 


price  only  went  lower.  Back  went 
the  questions  to  the  student  who 
had  made  such  an  outstanding  re¬ 
port  on  the  potential  of  this  com¬ 
pany.  He  had  investigated  Alleg¬ 
heny — Corporation,  not  Airline. 
So  much  for  Lesson  No.  1. 

The  conehead  for  the  ICBM  is 
made  by  AVCO.  That  stock  pro¬ 
duced  our  lone  dividend — 12V^^. 

It  cost  us  100  to  cash  the  check, 
but  we  were  happy.  AVCO’s  price 
increased  nicely  and  has  been 
listed  as  one  of  the  most  active 
stocks  on  the  New  York  Exchange 
several  times. 

Rumor  had  it  that  Birdsboro 
Steel  was  making  big  plans.  With 
this  “hot  tip”  and  the  insistence  of 
the  men  in  the  class  we  purchased 
two  shares.  First  the  company  did 
a  merger  to  become  Birdsboro 
Corp.,  then  came  a  stock  split — 
one  for  three. 

At  lOV^  we  purchased  one 
share  of  Elgin  Watch;  at  16Vi  we 
sold  one  share  of  Elgin  Watch. 
That  was  our  big  profit. 

Our  biggest  excitement,  though, 
came  at  the  shareholder’s  meeting 
of  Hazel  Bishop.  After  lunch  at 
the  Automat,  a  subway  ride,  a 
visit  to  the  Stock  Exchange,  we 
arrived  at  the  meeting.  Then  came 
the  thrilling  part.  The  President 
of  Hazel  Bishop  introduced  to  all 
those  assembled  our  class  of  16 — 
owners  of  two  shares. 

Victoreen  was  our  big  disap¬ 
pointment.  While  we  owned  it 
there  was  little  activity.  The  price 
dropped.  We  sold  at  a  loss.  Since 
then  it  has  shown  great  promise 
and  become  one  of  the  most  active 
on  the  American  Exchange.  If  we 
had  waited  till  summer,  we  would 
have  made  a  “killing.” 

Was  it  worth  the  extra  class- 
work?  Did  the  students  p.  isa 
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/I  Dozen  Questions  and  Answers  about  the  New  Tenure  Laws. . . 


Will  the  new  laws  make  it 
easier  or  harder  for  a  tenure 
employee  to  be  discharged? 

The  new  laws  do  not  change 
in  any  way  the  reasons  for 
which  tenure  employees  may 
be  discharged  or  the  ways  in 
which  tenure  may  be  acquired. 
What  are  the  charges  for 
which  a  tenure  employee  may 
be  dismissed  or  have  his  sal¬ 
ary  reduced? 

In  general,  all  N.  J.  school  ten¬ 
ure  laws  require  these  charges 
— inefficiency,  incapacity,  con¬ 
duct  unbecoming  a  teacher  or 
other  just  cause. 

Whom  do  the  new  laws  cover? 
The  new  laws  cover  all  school 
employees  covered  by  previous 
tenure  laws.  These  positions 
include  teachers,  principals. 


superintendents,  assistant  super¬ 
intendents,  board  secretaries 
and  assistant  secretaries,  busi¬ 
ness  managers,  janitors,  secre¬ 
taries  and  clerks,  attendance 
officers,  and  nurses.  They  do 
not  cover  p>ositions  classified 
in  civil  service. 

How  will  charges  be  made? 

A  charge  against  an  employee 
under  tenure  must  be  made  in 
writing  to  the  local  board  of 
education.  The  board  will  then 
determine  if  the  charge  and  the 
evidence  are  sufficient,  if  true, 
to  warrant  dismissal  or  reduc¬ 
tion  in  salary.  This  requires  a 
majority  vote  of  all  the  board 
members  (at  a  public  meeting), 
but  does  not  involve  a  public 
hearing. 


5.  Must  the  board  of  education 
agree  with  the  charges  to  ask 
for  a  hearing? 

Not  entirely.  The  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  docs  not  make  the  final 
decision  on  the  truth  of  the 
charges  or  evidence.  In  this 
sense  it  operates  like  a  Grand 
Jury.  The  board  asks  “are  these 
charges  grave  enough,  if  true” 
and  “is  this  enough  evidence, 
if  true”  to  raise  a  legitimate 
question  about  the  tenure  em¬ 
ployee.  In  some  cases,  the  board 
might  wholly  support  the  em¬ 
ployee  but  still  request  a  hear¬ 
ing  to  clear  up  public  doubt. 

6.  •  What  happens  if  the  board  of 

education  does  not  act  on  the 
charges? 

The  board  of  education  must 
t.tke  action  within  45  days  after 
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boards  generally  agree  that  there 
were  serious  complications  when 
hearings  were  held  on  charges  against 
employees  of  boards  of  education. 
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■—The  local  board  of  education  fre¬ 
quently  found  itself  in  the  position 
of  being  both  prosecutor  and  judge. 
The  board  had  to  make  the  charges 
and  then  decide  whether  they  were 
true  and  what  the  penalty  would  be. 

■—Local  hearings  often  "tore  the 
community  apart.”  The  emotions 
aroused  lowered  efficiency  in  the 
schools,  interfered  with  the  regular 
work  of  the  board,  and  created  per¬ 
sonal  conflicts  that  would  persist  for 
years. 

■—A  very  high  piercentage  of  tenure 
cases  eventually  were  appealed  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

This  last  point  was  the  most  com¬ 
pelling  reason  for  the  change.  By 
this  right  of  appeal,  many  tenure 
cases  were  being  “reheard”  all  over 
again  by  the  Commissioner.  The 
new  laws  in  effect  consolidate  and 
simplify  the  actual  practice  com¬ 
mon  to  past  tenure  procedures. 


In  a  number  of  cases,  the  time 
between  initial  charges,  local  hear¬ 
ings,  subsequent  appeals,  and  deci¬ 
sions  worked  hardships  on  all  parties 
concerned.  Those  boards  which  took 
action  against  an  employee  were  often 
unable  to  make  readjustments  in  staff 
because  of  pending  appeals.  Employ¬ 
ees  affected  were  sometimes  kept  in 
doubt  for  many  months  as  they  went 
through  local  hearings,  then  made  an 
appeal,  and  finally  awaited  the  Com¬ 
missioner's  decision. 

The  new  laws  spell  out  specific 
time  periods  for  expediting  tenure 
cases.  Local  boards  must  act  on 
charges  within  45  days;  the  Com¬ 
missioner  must  hold  a  hearing  with¬ 
in  60  days  after  that;  then  he  must 
make  a  decision  within  another  60 
days.  The  longest  time  for  resolving 
any  charges  would  normally  be  165 
days — approximately  5V^  months. 


Board  Maintains  Authority 

Board  members  will  still  maintain 
full  authority  for  placing  employees 
under  tenure  and  for  bringing 
charges  when  necessary.  They  will 
be  relieved  of  the  often  uncomfort¬ 
able  responsibility  of  conducting  the 
public  hearings  and  making  technical 


decisions  based  on  the  legal  phrasing 
of  the  tenure  law. 

Many  board  members  who  have 
sat  through  such  hearings  only  to  see 
their  decisions  automatically  appealed 
agree  that  it  will  be  better  to  have 
the  Commissioner  hold  the  hearing 
in  the  first  place.  NJEA,  in  making 
the  proposal,  was  fully  supported  by 
many  local  boards  of  education. 

The  new  laws  were  first  proposed 
in  the  1959  Legislative  session,  with 
Assemblymen  Barkalow  (R.,  Mon¬ 
mouth)  and  Hyland  (D.,  Camden) 
as  sponsors.  TTiat  year  they  were 
approved  without  dissent  by  the  As¬ 
sembly  but  were  held  by  the  Senate 
Education  Committee. 

This  year,  the  same  bills  were  re¬ 
introduced  as  A- 104  and  A- 105  by 
the  same  two  Assemblymen.  Identi¬ 
cal  bills,  S-54  and  S-55,  were  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  Senate  by  Senators  Fox 
(D.,  Essex)  and  Crane  (R.,  Union). 
The  Assembly  bills  were  passed  early 
in  the  year,  again  without  dissent.  On 
April  25,  the  Senate  acted  on  A- 104 
and  A- 105  also  passing  them  without 
dissent.  Governor  Meyner’s  signature 
went  on  the  bills  on  October  5.  They 
are  now  Chapters  1 36  and  1 37  of  the 
Public  Laws  on  1960. 
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the  charges  are  hied;  otherwise 
it  is  assumed  that  they  are 
dropped. 

7.  What  does  the  board  do  if  it 
determines  the  charges  re¬ 
quire  a  hearing? 

It  forwards  the  charges  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  and 
serves  a  copy  on  the  employee 
involved.  At  this  point  the 
board  may  suspend  the  em¬ 
ployee  with  or  without  pay. 
However,  the  employee  must  be 
reinstated  with  full  pay  for  the 
period  of  suspension  if  the 
charges  are  dismissed. 

8.  Must  the  Commissioner  hold  a 
hearing  on  all  charges  re¬ 
ceived? 

No.  The  Commissioner,  or 
someone  appointed  to  act  for 
him,  may  dismiss  the  charges 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  not, 
even  if  true,  sufficient  for  dis¬ 
missal  or  reduction  in  pay. 


9.  Will  the  employee  be  warned 
and  given  a  chance  to  improve 
before  charges  of  "ineffi¬ 
ciency"  are  brought  against 
him? 

If  a  board  forwards  a  charge  of 
“inefficiency”  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner,  it  must  show  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  current  or  preceding 
school  year,  and  at  least  90  days 
before  the  charges  are  for¬ 
warded,  the  board  or  the  super¬ 
intendent  has  given  the 
employee  written  notice  of  the 
alleged  inefficiency.  This  notice 
must  specify  the  nature  of  the  12. 
inefficiency  and  give  particulars 
so  the  employee  can  correct  and 
overcome  his  faults. 

10.  How  will  the  Commissioner 
conduct  a  tenure  hearing? 

The  Commissioner  must  hold 
a  hearing  within  60  days.  Rea¬ 
sonable  notice  must  be  given  to 


everyone  concerned,  all  of 
whom  may  be  represented  by 
counsel  at  the  hearing.  Such 
hearings  will  be  conducted  un¬ 
der  rules  and  regulations  adop¬ 
ted  by  the  Commissioner  and 
approved  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education. 

1 1 .  How  soon  after  the  hearing, 
will  the  employee  know  the 
decision? 

The  Commissioner  is  required 
to  make  a  decision  within  60 
days  after  the  close  of  the 
hearing. 

Will  the  employee  or  the  board 
still  have  the  right  to  appeal? 

Yes.  While  it  is  not  specified  in 
these  new  laws,  it  is  very  clear 
from  other  laws  still  in  effect 
that  either  the  board  or  the  em¬ 
ployee  may  appeal  any  decision 
of  the  Commissioner  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and 
then  to  the  courts. 
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With  the  signing  of  A- 104  and  105,  NJEA  achieves 

a  streamlined  procedure 
for  fair  hearings  on  tenure  charges. 


New  Jersey’s 
New  Tenure 
Hearing  Laws 


Local  tenure  hearings  are  now  a 
thing  of  the  past.  With  the  signin| 
of  A-104  and  A-105  into  law,  Nev 
Jersey  has  abolished  the  practice  oi 
trying  school  employees  before  local 
boards  of  education  when  charges 
are  made  against  them. 
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The  new  laws,  suggested  and  pro¬ 
moted  by  NJEA,  will  provide  sp^y 
and  just  decisions  for  many  of  the 
most  difficult  personnel  problems 
which  develop  in  local  school  dis¬ 
tricts.  Under  the  new  procedure, 
school  boards  will  forward  charges 
against  tenure  employees  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education.  He  will  con¬ 
duct  the  hearing,  combining  in  one 
step  the  local  hearing,  appeal  hearing, 
and  the  Commissioner’s  decision. 
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The  new  laws  give  New  Jersey 
school  employees  one  of  the  most 
streamlined  and  fairest  tenure  pro¬ 
cedures  in  the  nation.  Just  as  New 
Jersey  in  1908  was  the  first  state  to 
grant  tenure  to  teachers,  it  is  also 
the  first  to  adopt  this  consolidated 
approach  to  tenure  hearings. 

The  need  for  the  new  tenure  pro¬ 
cedure  has  been  apparent  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  Teachers  and  school 
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/I  Dozen  Questions  and  Answers  about  the  New  Tenure  Laws 


Will  the  new  laws  make  it 
easier  or  harder  for  a  tenure 
employee  to  be  discharger!? 

The  new  laws  do  not  change 
in  any  way  the  reasons  for 
which  tenure  employees  may 
be  discharged  or  the  ways  in 
which  tenure  may  be  acquired. 


2.  What  are  the  charges  for 
which  a  tenure  employee  may 
be  dismissed  or  have  his  sal¬ 
ary  reduced? 

In  general,  all  N.  J.  school  ten¬ 
ure  laws  require  these  charges 
— inefficiency,  incapacity,  con¬ 
duct  unbecoming  a  teacher  or 
other  just  cause. 

3.  Whom  do  the  new  laws  cover? 

The  new  laws  cover  all  school 
employees  covered  by  previous 
tenure  laws.  These  positions 
include  teachers,  principals. 


superintendents,  assistant  super¬ 
intendents,  board  secretaries 
and  assistant  secretaries,  busi¬ 
ness  managers,  janitors,  secre¬ 
taries  and  clerks,  attendance 
officers,  and  nurses.  They  do 
not  cover  positions  classified 
in  civil  service. 

4.  How  will  charges  be  made? 

A  charge  against  an  employee 
under  tenure  must  be  made  in 
writing  to  the  local  board  of 
education.  The  board  will  then 
determine  if  the  charge  and  the 
evidence  are  sufficient,  if  true, 
to  warrant  dismissal  or  reduc¬ 
tion  in  salary.  This  requires  a 
majority  vote  of  all  the  board 
members  (at  a  public  meeting), 
but  does  not  involve  a  public 
hearing. 


5.  Must  the  board  of  education  1. 
agree  with  the  charges  to  ask 
for  a  hearing? 

Not  entirely.  The  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  does  not  make  the  final 
decision  on  the  truth  of  the 
charges  or  evidence.  In  this 
sense  it  operates  like  a  Grand 
Jury.  The  board  asks  “are  these 
charges  grave  enough,  if  true" 
and  “is  this  enough  evidence, 
if  true”  to  raise  a  legitimate 
question  about  the  tenure  em¬ 
ployee.  In  some  cases,  the  board  8, 
might  wholly  support  the  em¬ 
ployee  but  still  request  a  hear¬ 
ing  to  clear  up  public  doubt. 

What  happens  if  the  board  of 
education  does  not  act  on  the 
charges? 

The  board  of  education  must 
take  action  within  45  days  after 
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boards  generally  agree  that  there 
were  serious  complications  when 
hearings  were  held  on  charges  against 
employees  of  boards  of  education. 

ObiaOiont  fo  Old  Method 

The  main  objections  were: 

■—The  local  board  of  education  fre¬ 
quently  found  itself  in  the  position 
of  being  both  prosecutor  and  judge. 
The  board  had  to  make  the  charges 
and  then  decide  whether  they  were 
true  and  what  the  penalty  would  be. 

•—Local  hearings  often  "tore  the 
community  apart.”  The  emotions 
aroused  lowered  efficiency  in  the 
schools,  interfered  with  the  regular 
work  of  the  board,  and  created  per¬ 
sonal  conflicts  that  would  persist  for 
years. 

■—A  very  high  percentage  of  tenure 
cases  eventually  were  appealed  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

This  last  point  was  the  most  com¬ 
pelling  reason  for  the  change.  By 
this  right  of  appeal,  many  tenure 
cases  were  being  “reheard”  all  over 
again  by  the  Commissioner.  The 
new  laws  in  effect  consolidate  and 
simplify  the  actual  practice  com¬ 
mon  to  past  tenure  procedures. 


In  a  number  of  cases,  the  time 
between  initial  charges,  local  hear¬ 
ings,  subsequent  appeals,  and  deci¬ 
sions  worked  hardships  on  all  parties 
concerned.  Those  boards  which  took 
action  against  an  employee  were  often 
unable  to  make  readjustments  in  staff 
because  of  pending  appeals.  Employ¬ 
ees  affected  were  sometimes  kept  in 
doubt  for  many  months  as  they  went 
through  local  hearings,  then  made  an 
appeal,  and  finally  awaited  the  Com¬ 
missioner’s  decision. 

The  new  laws  spell  out  specific 
time  periods  for  expediting  tenure 
cases.  Local  boards  must  act  on 
charges  within  45  days;  the  Com¬ 
missioner  must  hold  a  hearing  with¬ 
in  60  days  after  that;  then  he  must 
make  a  decision  within  another  60 
days.  The  longest  time  for  resolving 
any  charges  would  normally  be  165 
days — approximately  5  Vi  months. 

Board  Maintaint  Authority 

Board  members  will  still  maintain 
full  authority  for  placing  employees 
under  tenure  and  for  bringing 
charges  when  necessary.  They  will 
be  relieved  of  the  often  uncomfort¬ 
able  responsibility  of  conducting  the 
public  hearings  and  making  technical 


decisions  based  on  the  legal  phrasing 
of  the  tenure  law. 

Many  board  members  who  have 
sat  through  such  hearings  only  to  see 
their  decisions  automatically  appealed 
agree  that  it  will  be  better  to  have 
the  Commissioner  hold  the  hearing 
in  the  first  place.  NJEA,  in  making 
the  proposal,  was  fuUy  supported  by 
many  local  boards  of  education. 

The  new  laws  were  first  proposed 
in  the  1959  Legislative  session,  with 
Assemblymen  Barkalow  (R.,  Mon¬ 
mouth)  and  Hyland  (D.,  Camden) 
as  sponsors.  TTiat  year  they  were 
approved  without  dissent  by  the  As¬ 
sembly  but  were  held  by  the  Senate 
Education  Committee. 

This  year,  the  same  bills  were  re¬ 
introduced  as  A- 104  and  A- 105  by 
the  same  two  Assemblymen.  Identi¬ 
cal  bills,  S-54  and  S-55,  were  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  Senate  by  Senators  Fox 
(D.,  Essex)  and  Crane  (R.,  Union). 
The  Assembly  bills  were  passed  early 
in  the  year,  again  without  dissent.  On 
April  25,  the  Senate  acted  on  A- 104 
and  A- 105  also  passing  them  without 
dissent.  Governor  Meyner’s  signature 
went  on  the  bills  on  October  5.  They 
are  now  Chapters  1 36  and  1 37  of  the 
Public  Laws  on  1960. 
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the  charges  are  filed;  otherwise 
I  it  is  assumed  that  they  are 
dropped. 

7.  What  does  the  board  do  if  it 
determines  the  charges  re¬ 
quire  a  hearing? 

It  forwards  the  charges  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  and 
serves  a  copy  on  the  employee 
involved.  At  this  point  the 
board  may  suspend  the  em¬ 
ployee  with  or  without  pay. 
However,  the  employee  must  be 
reinstated  with  full  pay  for  the 
period  of  suspension  if  the 
charges  are  dismissed. 

8.  Must  the  Commissioner  hold  a 
hearing  on  all  charges  re- 

I  ceived? 

-  No.  The  Commissioner,  or 

!  someone  appointed  to  act  for 

him,  may  dismiss  the  charges 
I  on  the  ground  that  they  are  not, 

I  even  if  true,  sufficient  for  dis- 

I  missal  or  reduction  in  pay. 
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9.  Will  the  employee  be  warned 
and  given  a  chance  to  improve 
before  charges  of  "ineffi¬ 
ciency"  are  brought  against 
him? 

If  a  board  forwards  a  charge  of 
“inefficiency”  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner,  it  must  show  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  current  or  preceding  **• 
school  year,  and  at  least  90  days 
before  the  charges  are  for¬ 
warded,  the  board  or  the  super¬ 
intendent  has  given  the 
employee  written  notice  of  the 
alleged  inefficiency.  This  notice 
must  specify  the  nature  of  the  12. 
inefficiency  and  give  particulars 
so  the  employee  can  correct  and 
overcome  his  faults. 

10.  How  will  the  Commissioner 
conduct  a  tenure  hearing? 

The  Commissioner  must  hold 
a  hearing  within  60  days.  Rea¬ 
sonable  notice  must  be  given  to 
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everyone  concerned,  all  of 
whom  may  be  represented  by 
counsel  at  the  hearing.  Such 
hearings  will  be  conducted  im- 
der  rules  and  regulations  adop¬ 
ted  by  the  Commissioner  and 
approved  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education. 

How  soon  after  the  hearing, 
will  the  employee  know  the 
decision? 

The  Commissioner  is  required 
to  make  a  decision  within  60 
days  after  the  close  of  the 
hearing. 

Will  the  employee  or  the  board 
still  have  the  right  to  appeal? 

Yes.  While  it  is  not  specified  in 
these  new  laws,  it  is  very  clear 
from  other  laws  still  in  effect 
that  either  the  board  or  the  em¬ 
ployee  may  appeal  any  decision 
of  the  Commissioner  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and 
then  to  the  courts. 
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. . .  What  You  Get  For  Your  NEA  Due. 


Better  Salary 

•  NEA’s  national  salary  goal  for  teachers — $6,000- 

$13,000 

•  nation-wide  salary  research  used  by  state  and  local 

associations 

•  four  salary  consultants  available  for  special  problems 

•  salary  schools  for  local  and  state  committee  members 

Tax  Savings 

•  income  tax  credit  for  some  professional  expenses 

•  income  tax  savings  up  to  $240  a  year  for  a  retired 

teacher 

•  efforts  to  get  both  of  these  increased  and  expanded 

Legislative  Representation 

•  continuous  work  with  Congress  on  all  education 

legislation  (including  help  to  NJEA  on  social 
security  changes) 

•  vigorous  efforts  for  federal  aid  for  teacher  salaries 

and  school  construction.  New  Jersey  would  get 
$33,000,000  a  year  under  the  latest  pending  pro¬ 
posal 

•  enactment  of  National  Defense  Education  Act, 

School  Lunch  Legislation,  and  Federal  Aid  for 
federally-impacted  areas  such  as  the  Fort  Dix  and 
Picatinny  Arsenal  areas 

•  close  contacts  with  the  Office  of  Education  and  other 

federal  offices  dealing  with  education  matters 

•  cooperation  on  legislative  matters  with  other  national 

groups  (PTA,  American  Legion,  etc.) 

Public  Relations 

•  newspaper  and  magazine  materials — a  flood  of  news 

stories,  articles,  etc.,  and  help  for  free-lance 
writers.  A  New  York  City  (Madison  Avenue 
area)  information  office  and  regular  editor-pub¬ 
lisher  conferences 

•  NEA  films,  such  as  Skippy,  A  Desk  for  Billie,  etc. 

•  network  TV  and  radio  shows — many  directly  spon¬ 

sored,  such  as  The  School  Story,  plus  help  to  many 
producers  to  see  that  the  “education  angle”  is 
right 

•  American  Education  Week  and  Teacher  Career 

Month  sponsorship 

•  stimulation  and  encouragement  of  state  and  PR  ac¬ 

tivities — help  from  NSPRA 

•  weekly  spot  announcement  news  items  to  more  than 

2,000  radio  and  TV  stations 

Field  Assistance 

•  field  representatives  and  consultants  giving  help  on 

all  problems  of  local  and  state  groups 

•  speakers  available  on  request 


•  leadership  training  through  conferences  and  helpfuS 

handb^ks  and  pamphlets  such  as  B/R  HandboolJ|' 
NEA  Handbook,  Know  Your  NEA,  Local  Asso^ 
elation  Leadership  Leaflets,  Memo  for  the  Asso-w 
elation  Leader  ■ 

Instructional  Aid  n 

•  studies  of  classroom  problems  (e.g..  Delinquency,  8 

Time  to  Teach)  fl 

•  the  work  of  32  NEA  departments,  including  their  ■ 

publications,  annual  meetings,  personal  answers! 
to  inquiries,  etc.  (See  NEA  Handbook  for  com-l 
plete  list. )  I 

! 

Research 

•  a  steady  flow  of  facts  available  to  local  and  state 

groups  on  a  vast  variety  of  topics — over  200 
studies  each  year 

•  studies  on  salaries,  economic  conditions,  living  costs,  v 

class  size,  merit  schedules,  teacher  hours,  etc.  1 

•  studies  in  school  finance,  tax  information,  ability  to 

support  schools,  etc.,  facts  relating  to  federal,  state  \ 
and  local  school  support  programs 

•  studies  in  general  areas  such  as  pupil  failure,  occupa¬ 

tional  trends,  library  services,  public  relations 

•  answers  to  more  than  12,000  individual  requests  an¬ 

nually  for  information  and  help 

Defense  of  Rights  ^ 

•  NEA  Defense  Commission  investigations  and  re-  ‘ 

ports  (e.g.,  Bridgewater  Twp.  and  Hawthorne  in 
New  Jersey) 

•  aid  in  such  problems  as  the  Newark  residency  con¬ 

troversy  I 

•  nation-wide  pressure  for  tenure,  sound  retirement,  I 

etc.,  backed  by  adequate  data  | 

•  individual  counsel  and  or  legal  help  for  individual 

teachers  ;j 

Professional  Advancement 

•  pressure  to  raise  minimum  teacher  standards,  profes-  \ 

sional  independence  of  educators,  accreditation  ' 
for  teacher  colleges,  and  the  work  of  the  Teacher  ; 
Education  and  Professional  Standards  Commis¬ 
sion  emphasizing  and  publicizing  the  professional 
status  of  teaching 

NEA  Journal 

•  an  excellent  professional  magazine  for  every  member, 

nine  times  a  year 

Recreation 

•  a  self-supporting  world-wide  travel  program,  avail¬ 

able  for  66  counties  in  1960;  money-saving  rates; 
many  tours  with  college  credit 
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/^KRVicE  to  teachers  is  the  heart  of  the  National  Ed-  With  your  local  and  state  associations,  NEA  is  an 
^  ucation  Association  program.  This  service  takes  essential  part  of  the  united  profession  which  repre- 

many  forms,  but  it  must  reach  the  teacher  to  be  sents  you  wliere  you  are  and  wherever  educational 

elfective.  W  hether  the  particular  service  you  need  to  problems  arise.  In  another  sense,  to<},  NEA  is  where 

day  relates  to  instruction,  salary,  work  of  your  local  you  are.  F«)r  you,  as  a  member,  are  the  NEA.  Your  ac- 

association,  or  some  other  field,  the  service  comes  to  live  participation  makes  your  Association  strong.  Your 

you.  The  NEA  is  where  you  are.  membership  is  the  magic  ingredient. 


One  regular  service  which  comes  to  you  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  is  the  NE.\  foi  RNAi.,  which  brings  you  new  ideas, 
how-to-do-it  features,  thoughtful  discussions  of  school 
issues,  reports  of  major  topics  being  considered  by 
the  profession.  But  the  |oi  rn.al  is  only  one  of  a  great 
many  services  which  are  vital  forces  in  improving 
teaching  conditions  for  all,  in  making  your  future 
more  secure. 


.Share  this  feature  witli  oilier  teat  hers,  to  spread 
a  greater  awareness  ol  the  inain  grou]>  anil  individual 
services  protided  In  the  Nl-  \.  This  material,  width 
is  inatle  available  through  the  NK  \  l.xpaiitled  Pro¬ 
gram,  is  appearing  in  Ixitli  the  Nl-  A  [oi  rnai.  anti 
in  certain  state-asstKiation  journals 


JIjffective  teaching  and  improved  educational  serv-1 
ice  are  concerns  of  every  teacher  and  of  the  NEA.’ 
More  than  a  thousand  publications  of  NEA  and  its  de-i 
partments  provide  help  to  teachers  in  their  general] 
classroom  work  and  their  special  subject  fields.  A  list, 
of  these  publications  appeared  in  the  September  NEA 
Journal.  NEA  consultants  may  be  called  upon  for 
help  in  many  fields  such  as  elementary  education,  the 
teaching  of  the  academically  talented,  and  audio-visual 
education.  Teaching  aids  reprinted  from  the  NEA 
Journal  are  used  in  the  classroom  by  thousands  of 
teachers  and  students.  (See  illustration  at  the  left.) 


I'Nea  conferences  bring  the  latest  in  techniques 
and  ideas  to  many  teachers  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  (below).  The  stimulation  of  these  instruc¬ 
tional  aids  is  helping  to  improve  teaching  in  your 
school  system.  Similar  conferences  are  held  with  local 
and  state  associations  to  consider  professional  prob- 


^FKD  information  on  a  subject  relating  to  educa¬ 
tion  or  teacher-association  work?  A  letter  to  the  NEA 
will  bring  you  a  prompt  reply  and  the  information 
you  rctpiest  (right) .  Last  year  more  than  12,000  mem¬ 
bers  used  this  service  of  the  Association.  Information 
came  to  teachers  where  they  needed  it  and  when  they 
needed  it. 

For  example,  a  teacher  interested  in  the  subject  of 
merit  rating  and  salaries  can  write  for  facts  about 
merit  plans,  which  school  systems  are  using  them, 
how  the  plans  work,  ami  arguments  pro  anti  con. 
The  reply  will  bring  information  compiled  by  XEA’s 
Research  Division— factual,  documented,  authorita¬ 
tive.  \E.\  research  is  respettetl  everytvhere  as  basic 
(lata  in  the  fields  it  surveys.  Its  rindings  are  ready  for 
you  when  ytut  need  them. 

Many  NE.V  services  come  to  you  through  the  mail 
-the  Joi  RNAi.  and  research  pul)Iications  for  example. 


There  are  also  materials  available  on  loan,  such  as 
films  pnKluced  jointly  by  \E,\  and  your  state  associa¬ 
tion.  Information  and  how-to-tlo-it  ideas  are  sent  to 
the  office  of  your  local  association  regularly.  The 
NEA  News,  weekly  newspa|>er  alxuit  Association  activ¬ 
ities,  goes  to  many  scIkhiIs.  .\sk  your  principal  to  |x>st 
it  if  he  doesn’t  do  so  already. 


A  pleasant  piece  of  mail— a  refund  check— has  been 
received  by  many  a  teacher.  (See  illustration  at  the 
left.)  As  a  result  of  vigorous  nationwide  effort  spear¬ 
headed  by  \F.\,  and  especially  through  work  with 
the  (amgress  and  the  United  States  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  cost  of  continuing  education  for  teachers 
is  now  deductible  on  federal  income-tax  returns  in 
many  cases.  This  has  resulted  in  refunds  totaling 
thousands  of  dollars  for  teachers  who  itemize  their 
deductions. 


When  you  retire,  more  of  your  retirement  income 
will  be  deductible  because  of  the  NE.Vsjxmsored  Ma¬ 
son  Bill  (now  Sec.  37,  Internal  Revenue  Code) . 


Teachers  featured  in  the  photos  illustrating  this  article 
include:  James  Woodward  of  Bethcsda,  Maryland;  Hazel 
Hargrove  of  Tampa,  Florida;  Karl  O.  Buttenmiller  of 
Walled  Lake,  Michigan;  Harald  Leuba  of  Phoenix,  Ari¬ 
zona;  Dorothy  Holecheck  of  Albucjuerque,  New  Mexico; 
John  J.  Mathena  of  Clinton,  Maryland;  and  Laura  O’Don¬ 
nell  of  Elmira,  New  York.  Most  of  the  photos  were  taken 
by  Carl  Purcell,  NEA  staff.  Other  photos  were  provided 
by  George  CamplK.‘ll  and  Barnett  .-kddis,  NE.\  staff; 
Dearlmrn-Massar  of  Seattle,  Washington;  Max  Tharpe  of 
Statesville,  North  Carolina.  The  architect’s  drawing  of 
Northwood  Junior-Senior  High,  Maryland,  was  done  by 
William  N.  Denton,  Jr. 


Conditions  of  work  for  teachers  are  better  today: 
(see  photo  at  the  left)  because  of  the  activities  ofl 
their  professional  organizations.  A  national  study  of| 
teachers’  working  conditions,  completed  recently  by* 
the  NEA  Department  of  Classroom  Teachers,  is 
ing  used  by  local  groups  in  studying  their  own; 
schools  and  in  developing  recommendations  for  ira* 
provement.  For  almost  forty  years.  Research  Division 
salary-survey  data  have  been  made  available  to  local, 
committees. 


Standards  for  teachers  are  higher  because  of  the  | 
work  of  NEA’s  Commission  on  Teacher  Education  I 
and  Professional  Standards.  Higher  standards  mean 
professional  prestige  for  you,  and  there  is  a  close  rela¬ 
tionship  between  standards  and  level  of  salary  paid. 

Research  materials  on  class  size  and  teacher  load 
have  been  provided  to  local  study  groups  working  to-  i 
ward  smaller  classes  and  more  clerical  assistance, 
needed  to  enable  teachers  to  do  a  better  job  of  teach¬ 
ing. 

Your  rights  as  a  teacher  are  more  secure  because 
NEA  provides  help  and  support  when  needed.  NEA 
works  to  promote  ethical  standards  and  to  guard 
teachers  from  unjust  attack  and  unfair  dismissal. 
NEA’s  legal  advice  has  been  invaluable  to  many 
teachers  in  time  of  need. 


In  co-operation  with  the  state  association,  NEA  in¬ 
vestigates  many  serious  cases  in  which  teachers’  rights 
are  jeopardized  or  where  teaching  conditions  are  made 
intolerable.  The  availability  of  such  protection  is  like 
owning  an  insurance  ]x>licy.  You  hope  it  will  not  be 
needed,  but  it  is  reassuring  to  know  it  is  there. 


Investigations  such  as  that  being  conducted  at  the 
left  assure  teachers  that  the  profession  stands  united 
in  its  determination  to  protect  its  members. 


When  your  IcKal  asMH'iation  needs  assistance.  NEA 
resources  may  be  tapjretl.  NEA’s  salary  consultants 
work  with  many  l«HaI  salary  committees  eacli  year, 
helping  local  leaders  win  higher  salaries  ami  better 
schedules.  By  means  of  a  national  salary  stlux)!, 
they  train  leaders  in  your  state  to  pnniile  more  ilirect 
service  on  the  local  level.  NE\’s  consultant  for  hnal 
associations  provides  help  and  materials  to  strengthen 
the  work  of  all  alhliated  local  organizations,  including 


.\t  the  left,  a  salarv  consultant  confers  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  salary  committee.  .Such  service  is  available 
on  re<jut‘st.  Every  success,  in  every  <ommunity,  indi¬ 
rectly  helps  you. 

In  the  picture  below,  one  of  your  .\EA  stall  mem¬ 
bers  serves  as  a  speaker  on  a  local  program,  lias  an 
\E.\  consultant  provided  valuable  help  in  your  sditx)! 
district  recently?  Will  you  neetl  help  at  some  time 
during  the  coming  year?  These  sjH;aking  and  consult¬ 
ing  services  are  provided  at  no  charge  t«)  the  local  as- 
scniation.  'I'hey  are  services  m.'ide  jxissible  by  your 
membership. 


A  puBLic-RKLATioNs  program  is  required  by  our 
profession  to  inform  the  public  and  to  win  stronger 
backing  for  our  schools.  Much  of  this  program  must 
be  carried  out  by  a  national  association,  which  can  get 
national  network  and  newspaper  coverage  and  can 
work  with  other  national  organizations,  as  well  as 
with  the  federal  government.  .At  the  right,  a  parent 
watches  The  School  Story.  This  weekly  TV  series  of 
sixteen  films  prepared  by  NE.A  and  its  affiliated  state 
associations  has  been  shown  on  television  channels 
from  coast  to  coast.  Praise  your  local  station  if  it  has 
shown  these  films;  if  it  has  not,  request  that  it  do  so. 


Hundreds  of  news  stories  about  education  come  to 
your  local  newspapers  each  year  from  NEA.  This 
makes  it  jx)ssible  for  your  papers  to  report  on  imjxjr- 
tant  ideas  and  developments  in  education.  Stories  car¬ 
ried  in  local  papers  influence  public  opinion  and  help 
build  supjiort  for  better  education  in  your  schools. 
How  many  of  the  typical  stories  at  the  right  have  you 
seen?  All  of  these,  reproduceil  here  from  local  news¬ 
papers,  emanated  from  NEA.  Together  with  your  state 
and  local  associations,  NEA  makes  it  jxjssible  for  ob¬ 
jective  information  about  education  to  combat  the 
biased  attacks  which  sometimes  appear  in  print. 


American  Education  Week,  which  is  co-sjxinsored  by 
NE.A,  draws  nationwide  attention  to  the  excellence 
of  the  schools  and  the  ways  in  which  citizens  can  co¬ 
operate  to  make  them  better.  Enlisting  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  other  national  organizations,  this  program 
(November  (i-12,  1960)  involves  local  and  state  asso¬ 
ciations  and  school  systems  in  a  concentratetl  public- 
relations  effort.  Like  other  NE  A  public-relations  work, 
.AEW  is  most  effective  when  you  ami  your  fellow  mem¬ 
bers  join  in  local  supjK)rt  of  the  project.  The  teacher 
in  the  photo  at  the  right  confers  with  an  education 
writer  for  a  local  newspajier.  Together  they  are  plan¬ 
ning  use  of  NEA-produced  material  ami  coverage  of 
local  AEW  events. 
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Many  stiulcnts,  such  as  ihc  one  «>n  the  left,  enjoy 
Unlay  the  finest  lahoratorx  ec|ui])inent.  These  lacilities 
are  availaltle  hetanseol  linuls  pnnided  In  the  Nation¬ 
al  Delense  F.diication  Ad  of  M.laS.  a  law  which  NKA 
ami  the  state  asstn  iations  su|>|m>i  ted. 


Better  sch(M>l  huildings  and  better  teachers’  salaries 
are  major  goals  as  \K.\  works  for  new  federal  legisla¬ 
tion.  When  such  legislatii>n  is  |)assed.  you  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  ymr  classuMnn  will  be  the  beneficiaries.  Your 
su|>|)ort  and  the  su|)|>ort  of  leaders  in  y>ur  conununity 
will  help  bring  these  improvements  sooner.  'The  fact 
that  lj<)th  the  .Senate  ami  the  House  •>!  Representa¬ 
tives  passed  sch<M)l-sup|)ort  bills  this  year  indicates  how 
far  .\F.A  and  the  state  and  local  associations  have 
come  in  the  united  ellort  to  achieve  lM.’tter  financing 
for  schools,  with  the  federal  govertnnent  paying  a 
more  ecpiitable  share. 


I  he  school  below  was  made  possible  with  funds 
provided  under  Public  Law  81.5  (impacted-area  legis¬ 
lation).  I  bis  is  another  example  of  legislative  aid  al¬ 
ready  accomplished.  Do  \ou  work  in  such  a  building? 
.\F.Vs  ellorts  for  general  federal-support  legislation 
will  hastet)  the  day  when  better  schools  and  higher 
salaries  will  lx;  |M)ssible  in  every  community. 


LK;isi..vrtoN  pas.sed  with  NE.\  sup|x)rt  has  helped  to 
improve  education  throtigh  the  years.  Were  yoti  one 
of  the  teachers  educated  under  the  G1  Bill  of  Rights? 
.\re  you  a  vcxational  teacher  or  a  home-economics 
teacher?  Or  are  you  a  science  or  foreigti-language 
teacher  whose  classrcMMii  is  e(]ui|>|>ecl  with  new  teach¬ 
ing  aids?  F'unds  to  help  suj)|H>rt  all  these  programs 
and  a  number  of  others  come  from  federal  appropria¬ 
tions  under  laws  passed  with  the  backing  of  the  NE.\. 


Your  ideas  and  suggestions  are  important  to  your 
NEA.  Only  through  knowing  what  you  think  can  the 
Association  evaluate  how  successfully  its  activities  meet 
your  needs.  The  teacher  at  the  right  is  sending  a  letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  NEA  Journal,  commenting  upon 
a  recent  article  and  suggesting  another  type  of  article 
she  would  like  to  see.  Such  letters  help  guide  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  the  NEA  staff.  Through  your  local  association, 
too,  you  can  express  ideas  which  will  be  forwarded  to 
NEA  as  requests  for  help  or  information. 


Have  you  served  as  an  NE.A  delegate?  If  you  have, 
you  have  had  one  of  the  great  thrills  of  your  profes¬ 
sional  career.  If  you  haven’t,  active  leadership  in  your 
local  and  state  associations  is  the  best  avenue  to  selec¬ 
tion  as  a  delegate. 

In  the  photo  below,  the  Representative  Assembly 
considers  the  problems  of  the  .Association.  Its  sessions 


are  moving  demonstrations  of  the  democratic  process. 
As  a  member  of  NE.A,  you  anti  your  fellow’  members 
are  making  the  policies  which  lead  to  more  services 
for  you  and  your  local  association. 

The  NE.A  is  w’here  you  are  because  you  want  it 
that  way,  and  because,  when  you  belong  to  the  NEA, 
you  are  the  XEA.  i  # 


NEA  is  your  Association.  You  help  to  shajie  its  poli¬ 
cies.  It  is  as  strong  as  the  sup|x)rt  you  give  it.  Your  lo¬ 
cal  association  and  state  association  elect  delegates  to 
serve  in  the  NEA  Representative  .Assembly,  w'here 
policies  are  adopted,  officers  are  electetl,  platform  and 
resolutions  voted  u|M)n,  and  the  budget  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  establishetl.  In  this  way,  the  Association  continues 
to  be  resjx>nsive  to  the  membership,  and  every  mem¬ 
ber  has  the  op|X)rtunity  to  take  an  active  part  in  guid¬ 
ing  its  destiny. 


■J 


The  State  DetMmh^nt  Reports 
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New  Jersey’s  College  Loan  Program 


by  Dr.  George  M.  Maxwell 

The  New  Jersey  Legislature  has 
created  the  Higher  Education 
Assistance  Authority  to  help  college 
students  obtain  low-cost  bank  loans 
by  insuring  or  guaranteeing  such 
loans  made  by  New  Jersey  banks. 

Under  policies  developed  by  the 
Higher  Education  Assistance  Author¬ 
ity,  the  program  is  administered  by 
the  State  Department  of  Education, 
with  Dr.  George  M.  Maxwell,  assist¬ 
ant  director  of  the  State  Scholarship 
and  Loan  Program,  serving  as  execu¬ 
tive  officer.  Members  of  the  Author¬ 
ity  appointed  by  Governor  Robert 
B.  Meyner  are:  Edward  Moore  of 
Maplewood,  president  of  the  Union 
National  Bank  of  Newark;  Eugene 
Jacobson  of  Englewood,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Sun  Chemical  Corp.;  Charles 
Wolverton  of  Merchantville,  who  has 
his  law  offices  in  Camden;  and  State 

ABOUT  THE  AUTHOR  .  .  . 

Dr.  Maxwell,  formerly  dean  and  acting 
president  of  Jersey  City  Junior  College, 
is  assistant  director  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Scholarship  and  Loan  Program. 


Commissioner  of  Education  Freder¬ 
ick  M.  Raubinger,  ex  officio. 

To  qualify  for  a  loan  under  this 
program,  a  student  must: 

■—have  been  a  resident  of  New 
Jersey  for  at  least  six  months 
prior  to  the  filing  of  an  appli¬ 
cation  for  a  loan; 

■—possess  high  moral  character, 
good  citizenship,  and  belief  in 
the  American  ideals; 

■ — demonstrate  financial  need; 
■—have  been  accepted  by,  or  be  a 
student  in  good  standing  in,  an 
institution  of  collegiate  grade  that 
is  approved  by  a  regional  ac¬ 
crediting  association,  which  in 
turn  is  approved  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Accrediting. 

A  Relatively  Simple  Proeedure 

The  procedure  for  obtaining  a  loan 
from  a  bank  under  the  provisions  of 
this  program  is  relatively  simple  and 
involves  three  steps  that  must  be 
followed: 

■—The  student  obtains  application 
blanks  from  any  participating 
New  Jersey  bank,  his  college 
office  if  the  college  is  in  the 
State,  or  from  the  Higher  Educa¬ 


tion  Assistance  Authority,  175 
W.  State  St.,  Trenton  25,  N.  J. 
The  student  then  fills  out  in  dup¬ 
licate  all  questions  pertaining  to 
himself,  his  family,  his  educa¬ 
tional  costs  and  his  educational 
goals.  The  form  requesting  a 
character  reference  and  a  tran¬ 
script  of  record  is  detached  and 
sent  to  his  high  school,  if  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  starting  college,  or  to  a 
college  officer  if  he  has  com¬ 
pleted  at  least  one  full  semester. 
These  records  will  be  forwarded 
directly  to  the  Authority  office 
by  the  school  to  which  the  forms 
were  sent. 

■ — The  student  submits  the  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  office  of  the  Registrar 
for  certification  that  he  is  enrolled 
as  a  full-time  student. 

■ — The  student  refers  the  applica¬ 
tion  to  any  participating  bank 
and  a  conference  with  a  loan 
officer  of  the  bank  is  arranged. 

The  bank  reviews  the  application 
and  recommends  that  the  loan  be 
made  or  not  made  and  sends  both 
copies  of  the  application  to  the 
Authority  office  in  Trenton.  Each 
application  is  then  cent.  p.  19 1 


MEMBERS  and  staff  of  the  N.  J.  Higher  Education 
Assistanca  Authority  aro:  Eugeno  Jacobson,  Dr.  George 
M.  Maxwell,  assistant  director,  Edward  Moore,  Dr. 
Elisabeth  1.  Ehart,  director,  and  Charles  Wolverton. 


FIRST  LOANS  from  banks  to  students  under  the  state  assistance  program  are  mada  with 
William  L.  Hill  of  the  Sussex  Co.  Trust  Co.,  Rider  College  student  James  Sedlock,  F. 
Walton  Wanner  of  the  Jersey  State  Bank  of  River  Edge,  Rutgers  student  Richard  Simpson, 
and  Louis  Stern  of  the  National  Newark  and  Essex  Banking  Co.  Photos  by  William  H.  King. 
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Tremendous  strides  are  reported  for  the  past  10  years, 
but  many  teacher  salary  gains  are  overcome  by 
inflation  and  gains  in  competing  occupations. 


The  1960-61  NJEA 

Teacher 
Salary  Survey 


The  annual  NJEA  research  re-  | 
port  on  teacher  salaries  shows 
the  lowest  increase  in  average  salary 
in  six  years.  The  average  New 
Jersey  classroom  teacher  earns 
$5,930  in  1960-61.  He  has  14  years 
of  teaching  experience  with  10  years 
of  this  in  his  present  district. 

The  chances  are  good  that  he 
teaches  in  a  district  with  a  locally- 
enacted  salary  guide,  for  three  school 
districts  in  four  pay  teachers  on 
guides  above  the  State  minimum 
salary  schedule.  The  chances  are 
very  favorable  that  his  district  revised 
its  local  guide  this  year,  because  85 
percent  of  the  present  guides  were 
revised  for  the  current  year. 

The  above  are  just  a  few  of  the 
statistics  compiled  in  this  annual 
survey.  The  salaries  for  96  percent 
of  our  State's  teachers  and  the  guides 
for  96  percent  of  our  school  districts 
are  listed — a  record  in  questionnaire 
returns. 
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by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  Haven 


Highlights  of  the  Survey. . . 


(based  on  dist.  reporting)  1 

1957-58  j 

1958-59 

1959-60 

1960-61 

Districts 
with  schools 

541  i 

544  ' 

547 

555 

Districts 
supplying  data 

507  (Guide 
data) 
458  (Salary 
data) 

504  (Guide 
data) 
471  (Salary 
data) 

498  (Guide 
data) 
479  (Salary 
data) 

532  (Guide 
data) 
497  (Salary 
data) 

Estimated  number 
of  classroom  teachers 

38,739 

41,297 

43,669 

46,151 

Percent  of  teachers 
included  in  reporting 
districts 

94% 

93% 

95% 

96% 

Estimated  average 
teacher  salary 

$5,210 

$5,530 

$5,740 

$5,930 

Increase  in  average 
over  preceding  year 

1  $330 

$320 

$210 

$190 

Average  years 
experience  in  teaching 

15.5 

14.8 

14.2 

13.8 

Number  of  local 
guides  reported 

i 

1  386 

1 

323 

354 

417 

Troca  >ha  Pott  Oacode 

Most  teachers  can  remember  back 
to  the  beginning  of  the  ’50’s.  Let’s 
go  back  and  trace  what  has  happened 
to  teachers’  salaries  during  the  past 
decade.  What  is  the  current  status 
as  we  enter  the  first  school  year  of 
the  sixties? 

■ — In  September  1950,  the  average 
teacher  pay  in  New  Jersey  was 
$3,550.  Today,  by  state  law,  no 
fully  certificated  teacher  may  re¬ 
ceive  less  than  $3,600  to  start. 

■ — Ten  years  ago,  less  than  half  the 
.school  districts  had  local  guides. 
Today,  every  district  has  a  salary 
guide — either  local  or  state 
schedule.  Three-fourths  of  pres¬ 
ent  guides  are  locally-enacted. 

■ — A  beginning  teacher  could  expect 
$2,200  to  $2,500  as  a  minimum 
salary  if  he  applied  in  a  district 
having  a  local  guide  in  September, 
1 950.  Now,  the  typical  local  guide 
district  would  offer  him  $4,300  to 
start.  He  has  one  chance  in  seven 


ABOUT  THE 
AUTHOR  .  .  . 

As  associate  research 
director,  Betty  Haven 
directs  most  of 
NJEA ’s  surveys  of 
teacher  salaries  and 
other  school  personnel 
policies. 
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that  a  local  guide  district  will  pay 
him  $4,500  or  more  to  start. 

• — Ten  years  ago.  the  top  maximum 
in  the  State  for  a  bachelor’s  degree 
was  $5,000,  and  the  highest 
maximum  listed  on  any  local 
salary  guide  was  $5,800  for  six 
years  of  college.  Today,  $5,800 
is  the  lowest  maximum  that  can 
be  offered  for  four  years  of  college 
training. 

• — More  pay  for  additional  college 
training  was  being  emphasized. 
Almost  all  local  guide  districts 
had  five-year  training  levels,  with 
one  district  in  three  having  a  six- 
year  level  on  its  local  guide.  Now, 
every  district  must  pay  higher 
minimums  and  maximums  for  five 
years  of  college.  The  proposed 
revision  of  the  State  salary 
schedule  has  a  six-year  level,  with 
the  actual  master’s  degree  re¬ 
quired. 

it  is  evident  we  have  made  tre¬ 
mendous  strides.  But  let's  examine 
the  picture  more  realistically.  In 
1950-51,  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar  (in  1947-49  prices)  was 
$.92.  Latest  reports  show  it  is  now 
worth  $.79.  The  cost-of-living  index 
has  risen  23  percent  since  1950  to 
obliterate  some  of  this  gain  made  in 
average  salary. 

Adding  More  Teochert 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  the 
teaching  profession  is  growing  very 
rapidly  in  New  Jersey.  Just  this  past 
year  we  have  added  2,500  additional 
teachers.  Since  the  1950-51  school 
year,  we  have  added  about  18,500 
teachers,  about  7,500  in  just  the  last 
three  years.  Recruitment  of  qualified 
teachers  continues  to  be  a  major 
problem.  Can  we  secure  beginning 
college  graduates  when  business  and 
industry  offer  salaries  ranging  from 
$5,000  to  $6,000  and  we  offer  them 
$3,800  to  $4,800  to  start?  How 
enticing  is  it  to  prospective  candi¬ 
dates  when  we  say  that  only  one 
teacher  in  five  is  paid  more  than 
$7,000,  or  that  just  one  in  20  is 
currently  receiving  more  than  $8,000? 
How  much  interest  is  aroused  when 
we  say  there  are  only  five  districts 
in  New  Jersey  which  pay  more  than 
$8,000  for  a  teacher  with  a  bachelor’s 
degree? 

This  is  the  present  status  in  New 
Jersey.  We  have  come  a  long  way, 
but  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go. 


/fey  Facts  from  the  Survey. . . 

Salaries 

• — The  estimated  average  teacher  salary  in  1960-61  is  $5,930.  This  is  $190 
or  3  percent  above  last  year. 

■ — About  one-fourth  of  New  Jersey’s  teachers  are  paid  less  than  $5,000. 

A  little  less  than  one-fourth  are  paid  $7,000  or  higher. 

■ — The  estimated  number  of  classroom  teachers  is  at  a  new  high — 46,151. 

Close  to  2,500  additional  teachers  are  reported  since  last  year.  Over  the 
past  three  years  about  7,500  teachers  have  been  added. 

"  -Currently,  1 24  school  districts  report  average  teacher  salaries  $6,000 
or  higher.  This  compares  with  75  last  year.  Five  districts  have  average- 
salaries  above  $7,000  as  compared  with  two  last  year. 

■  -Five  counties  have  average  salaries  above  $6,000.  They  are  the  same 

five  counties  which  have  been  leaders  in  averaie  salary  for  the  past  four 
consecutive  years.  These  are:  Essex  ($6,486),  Hudson  ($6,246),  Union 
($6,097),  Bergen  ($6,084).  and  Mercer  ($6,073). 

■  -This  year  Cumberland  county  has  both  the  lowest  average  teacher  salary 

($5,380)  and  the  lowest  increase  in  average  salary  ($116)  of  all  21 
counties. 

Salary  guides 

■ — An  all-time  record  has  been  set  for  the  number  of  local  salary  guides 
operating  in  New  Jersey  school  districts.  Now  417  districts  pay  teachers 
under  salary  provisions  other  than  the  State  Minimum  Salary  Schedule. 

•-  -In  just  one  year,  the  number  of  locally-adopted  guides  increased  18 
percent,  thus  reducing  the  number  of  State  Schedule  districts  to  the 
lowest  it  has  ever  been  since  the  first  State  Schedule  was  enacted  in  1954. 

■  -Districts  have  recognised  some  of  the  competition  in  hiring  new  teachers. 

The  State  median  minimum  for  a  beginning  college  graduate  is  now  $4,200, 
and  $4,4(X)  if  he  has  five  years  training.  Currently.  61  school  districts 
start  teachers  at  $4,500  or  higher  compared  with  only  seven  districts  last 
year. 

>  -This  year  median  guide  maximums  for  all  districts  increased  $3(X)  on 
all  training  levels.  As  was  true  last  year,  median  maximums  gained 
more  than  median  minimums. 

■ — The  size  of  increments  in  local  guides  is  increasing.  Now  71  districts 
have  a  majority  of  increments  on  the  bachelor’s  level  higher  than  $200 
compared  with  42  districts  last  year. 

■ — A  little  over  half  of  the  local  guide  districts  have  all  teachers  fuliv  adjusted 

Other  Provisions 

-The  State  Schedule  recognizes  total  teaching  experience  in  its  adjustment 
provision.  E.xcluding  these  State  Schedule  districts,  129  districts  grant 
full  credit  for  all  prior  teaching  experience.  There  are  other  type  plans 
including  full  credit  for  a  set  maximum  number  of  years,  full  and  partial 
credit,  only  partial  credit,  and  no  set  policy. 

■  —Substitute  teachers  receive  $15  a  day  in  three  districts  in  five.  Almost 

half  the  districts  increase  these  rates  after  employing  the  substitute  for  a 
specified  period  of  time. 

■ — Seven  districts  in  10  use  the  compulsory  retirement  age  set  by  the 

Teachers’  Pension  Fund  law — mandatory  retirement  upon  reaching  the 
71st  birthday.  One  in  five  uses  age  65. 
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.  Item  does  not  apply. 

*  Local  guide  has  not  been  revised 
for  196(W1. 

**  State  Schedule. 

§  Doctorate  required. 

B  Lowest  salary  is  below  $3600. 
t  Lower  guide  exists  for  degree 
equivalency. 

Items  not  reported  are  left  blank. 


Atlantic 


Absecon*  .  26 

Atlantic  City  .  329 

Brigantine  . 

Buena-Buena  Vista  .  51 

Corbin  City  .  1 

Egg  Harbor  City  .  22 

Egg  Harbor  Twp .  35 

Estell  Manor  . 

Folsom  .  3 

Galloway  .  28 

Greater  Egg  Harbor  Reg .  51 

Hamilton  .  32 

Hammonton*  .  65 

Linwood  .  32 

Longport  .  2 

Margate  City  .  48 

Mullica  .  14 

Northfield  .  34 

Pleasantville  .  130 

Port  Republic  .  3 

Somers  Point  .  24 

Ventnor  .  35 

Weymouth  .  6 


County  Average 


Bergen 

Allendale  .  32 

Alpine  .  7 

Bergenfield  .  248 

Bogota  .  74 

Carlstadt  . 

Cliffside  Park  .  126 

Closter  .  50 

Cresskill  .  42 

Demarest  .  31 

Dumont  .  150 

East  Paterson  .  160 

East  Rutherford  .  61 

Edgewater*  .  16 

Emerson  .  46 

Englewood  .  201 

Englewood  Cliffs*  .  19 

Fair  Lawn  .  368 

Fairview  .  43 

Fort  Lee  .  Ill 

Franklin  Lakes  .  21 

Garfield  . 

Glen  Rock  .  144 

Hackensack  .  287 

Harrington  Park  .  26 

Hasbrouck  Heights  .  91 

Haworth  .  26 

Hillsdale  .  54 

Ho-Ho-Kus  .  29 

Leonia  .  72 

Little  Ferry  .  28 

Lodi  .  148 

Lyndhurst  .  130 

Mahwah  .  82 
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13.0 

$5500 

$300 

$4000-6700 

$4300-6300  (11) 

$4500-6700 

(12) 

17.7 

5800 

300 

3600-7900 

4000-6800  (15) 

4400-7200 

(15) 

11.9 

250 

e* 

10.5 

4800 

386 

3800-6200 

4000-6000  (11) 

4200-6400 

(12) 

39.0 

4700 

400 

4700 

•  • 

13.2 

5200 

386 

4000-7000 

123 

5100 

300 

4000-6100 

4000-5800  (10) 

4400-6200 

(10) 

23.7 

350 

** 

ee 

22.0 

5100 

4400-5600 

11.8 

4700 

350 

3900-5500 

5400 

4300-7100 

Guide  under  consideration 

142 

4800 

350 

3800-5800 

4000-5800  (10) 

4000-6200 

(12) 

15.4 

5400 

375 

4100-7200 

4100-6100  (11) 

4300-6500 

(12) 

14.5 

5100 

400 

4100-6100 

4100-6100  (11) 

4300-6500 

(12) 

16.8 

5000 

200 

4400-5600 

«« 

11.7 

5300 

250 

3600-6800 

4000-6600  (14) 

4200-6800 

(14) 

16.9 

5300 

475 

4700-6000 

4200-6200  (  9) 

4400-6400 

(9  ) 

11.7 

4700 

350 

3800-6300 

3800-6000  (12) 

4000-6400 

(13) 

16.2 

5400 

200 

3900-6300 

3900-5900  (11) 

4100-6300 

(12) 

12.0 

5000 

350 

4300-5300 

** 

ee 

132 

4900 

300 

4100-5400 

•  • 

24.0 

5600 

220 

4100-6400 

•  • 

172 

5000 

350 

4500-5600 

15.5 

$5397 

11.6 

5900 

200 

4300-7400 

4300-6800  (13) 

4500-7400 

(15) 

7.1 

5200 

340 

4600-6600 

4400-7000  (14) 

4600-7400 

(15) 

4800-7800  (16) 

7.9 

5700 

400 

3800-8400 

4400-7400  (16) 

4600-7800 

(17) 

§  -8400  (18) 

142 

5900 

380 

4300-7500 

43CO-6700  (13) 

4500-7100 

(14) 

16.6 

200 

4000-6000  (12) 

4200-6200 

(12) 

15.0 

5800 

310 

4300-7500 

4300-6700  (13) 

4500-7100 

(14) 

§4700-7500  (15) 

102 

6200 

400 

4500-7700 

4500-7300  (15) 

4700-7500 

(15) 

4900-77(»  (15) 

10.6 

5800 

450 

4400-7500 

4450-7050  (14) 

4750-7350 

(14) 

11.9 

6000 

350 

4500-7600 

4500-6950  (14) 

4800-7450 

(15) 

5100-7950  (16) 

9.4 

6000 

375 

4200-8000 

4400-7200  (15) 

4600-7600 

(16) 

§5000-8400  (18) 

8.1 

5400 

300 

4300-7800 

4300-6700  (13) 

4500-7500 

(16) 

4700-8100  (18) 

18.0 

6400 

328 

4300-8200 

4300-6900  (15) 

4500-7400 

(16) 

4700-7900  (17) 

18.9 

6600 

300 

4300-7400 

4200-6800  (12) 

4400-7200 

(13) 

11.0 

5900 

220 

4400-7800 

4400-7400  (14) 

4600-7800 

(14) 

15.2 

6600 

400 

4500-8800 

4500-7300  (12) 

4700-8100 

(12) 

4900-8600  (11) 

10.7 

5800 

200 

4300-7600 

4300-7450  (13) 

4700-7850 

(13) 

5100-8250  (13) 

102 

6300 

4500-8800 

4500-7600  (14) 

4700-8200 

(16) 

4900-8800  (18) 

19.2 

5700 

325 

4000-6700 

4000-6600  (14) 

4200-7000 

(15) 

12.0 

5800 

250 

4400-7800 

4400-7000  (14) 

4600-7400 

(15) 

4800-7800  (16) 

11.6 

5800 

300 

4400-7300 

4400-7000  (14) 

4700-7500 

(15) 

5000-8000  (16) 

21.0 

4300-6400  (12) 

4500-6700 

(12) 

112 

6200 

425 

4400-8400 

4400-7700  (16) 

4600-8200 

(17) 

4900-8500  (17) 

17.1 

6800 

479 

4500-8200 

4500-7400  (12) 

4750-7850 

(12) 

§5250-8350  (12) 

12.0 

5900 

370 

4500-7600 

4500-7100  (13) 

4700-7600 

(13) 

4900-8100  (13) 

132 

6100 

4400-8000 

4400-7200  (15) 

4600-7600 

(16) 

4800-8000  (17) 

10.9 

5900 

400 

4400-7300 

4400-7150  (14) 

4700-7450 

(14) 

§5000-7750  (14) 

13.1 

6300 

300 

4400-8000 

4450-7650  (18) 

4700-7900 

(18) 

4950-8150  (18) 

11.5 

6500 

300 

4500-7900 

4500-7300  (15) 

4700-7900 

(17) 

4900-8500  (19) 

12.4 

6200 

350 

4500-8200 

4500-6900  (13) 

4700-7300 

(14) 

4900-7700  (15) 

16.9 

5500 

430 

4400-6800 

4403-6800  (13) 

4700-7300 

(14) 

17.8 

5800 

272 

4100-6600 

4000-6400  (13) 

4200-6600 

(13) 

15.4 

5700 

343 

4000-7800 

4000-6400  (13) 

4200-6800 

(14) 

4400-7200  (15) 

92 

6000 

383 

4500-8200 

4500-7500  (16) 

4800-7800 

(16) 

-8300  (17) 

§ 

B 

t 

It 


t  The  average  salary  for  each  district  has  been  rounded  off 
to  the  nearest  $100.  This  recognizes  the  approximate  na¬ 
ture  of  any  average  salary  derived  from  frequency  distri¬ 
bution  tables.  The  approximate  figures  are  more  realistic 
in  this  period  of  high  teacher  turnover  when  the  average 
salary  in  many  districts  changes  from  week  to  week. 


tt  Teachers'  salaries  were  collected  by  frequency  distribution 
tables  with  $100  intervals  through  $7900  and  $200  intervals 
at  $8000  or  above.  The  range  figures  quoted  represent  only 
the  beginning  of  the  intervals  in  which  the  minimums 
and  maximums  are  located,  (i.e.,  a  range  of  $3800-6200 
means  that  the  minimum  salary  paid  is  in  the  interval 
$3800-3899  and  the  maximum  in  the  interval  $6200-6299.) 
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SALARY  GUIDE 

iFIgures  in  partnth*Mi  represent  number  of  steps  to  maximum.) 


Item  does  not  apply. 


*  Local  guide  has  not  been  revised 
for  1960-61. 

**  State  Schedule. 

^  1 

M  ^ 

1| 

!ii 

«  c  » 

Ml  ^ 

•1^ 

• 

(Figures  in  parent 

theses  represent  number  i 

if  steps  to  maximum.] 

§  Doctorate  required. 

B  lowest  salary  is  below  $3600. 
t  Lower  guide  exists  for  degree 
equivalency. 

Items  not  reported  are  left  blank. 

X 

z  Z 

Ml  qi- 

•  *0 

•  o* 

Ml  ^ 

Actual  Ran| 
1960-61 

4  Yrs. 
Training 

5  Yrs. 
Training 

6  Yr.  (or 
highest)  Level 

16) 

18) 


is) 

15) 

16) 
18) 
18) 
17) 


Maywood  . 

63 

11.0 

6300 

411 

4300-8000 

4300-7500  (15) 

4500-7800  (15) 

4700-8100  (15) 

Midland  Park  . 

90 

9.2 

5800 

400 

4300-7800 

4300-6900  (14) 

14600-7400  (15) 

4800-7800  (16) 

25 

9.8 

5600 

200 

4300-7300 

4300-7300  (15) 

4500-7600  (15) 

Moonachie  . 

17 

8.8 

5200 

4500-6300 

New  Milford*  . 

134 

6.5 

5500 

300 

4300-7900 

4300-7600  (12) 

4600-7900  (12) 

4900-8200  (12) 

North  Arlington  . 

84 

13.5 

6000 

350 

4300-8000 

4300-7450  (16) 

4500-7650  (16) 

Northern  Valley  Reg . 

80 

10.9 

6800 

452 

4600-9200 

4600-7600  (14) 

4800-8850  (16) 

§5450-9600  (16) 

Northvale  . 

12.6 

300 

4300-7100  (15) 

4500-7300  (15) 

a4900-7700 

Norwood  . 

20 

8.7 

5400 

580 

4400-7200 

4400-6800  (13) 

4600-7200  (14) 

4800-7600  (IS) 

Oakland  . 

67 

83 

5600 

400 

4400-7000 

4400-7000  (14) 

4700-7300  (14) 

5000-7600  (14) 

19 

10.1 

5700 

350 

4400-7200 

4400-7000  (14) 

4600-7200  (14) 

Oradell  . 

37 

13.5 

6300 

388 

4400-8400 

4400-7350  (14) 

4700-7750  (14) 

5000-8310  (15) 

Palisades  Park  . 

57 

10.9 

5800 

625 

4300-7400 

4300-7000  (14) 

4600-7400  (IS) 

§5100-7900  (15) 

Paramus  . 

226 

6.6 

5700 

435 

4400-8600 

4400-7800 

4700-8500 

5000-8800 

Park  Ridge  . 

48 

123 

6400 

370 

4500-7500 

4400-7250  (14) 

4600-7500  (14) 

48CO-7700  (14) 

Pascack  Valley  Reg . 

67 

6.2 

6100 

436 

4500-8600 

4500-7500  (13) 

4800-8300  (15) 

§5200-8950  (16) 

Ramapo  Reg . 

80 

9.1 

5800 

400 

4500-8200 

4500-7700  (17) 

4800-8000  (17) 

5100-8300  (17) 

Ramsey  . 

114 

113 

6000 

365 

4300-8000 

4300-7100  (14) 

4600-7600  (15) 

a5100-8300  (16) 

11  6 

6400 

730 

4300-9000 

4300-7550  (14) 

4700-7950  (14) 

Ridgefield  Park  . 

104 

133 

5800 

305 

4300-7600 

4300-6900  (14) 

4500-7300  (15) 

Am-1600  (15) 

Ridgewood  . 

278 

15.6 

7500 

375 

4500-9600-1- 

4500-8100  (15) 

4800-9000  (17) 

5100-9600  (18) 

55 

12.8 

6300 

276 

4400-7300 

4450-7150  (13) 

4650-7350  (13) 

Rlvei*  Edge-Oradell  Reg . 

101 

8.9 

6300 

550 

4600-8600 

4600-7400  (13) 

4800-7850b(14) 

§5200-8750b(16) 

River  Vale  . 

5.8 

375 

4400-6800  (12) 

4700-7300  (13) 

5000-7600  (13) 

Rochelle  Park*  . 

28 

9.0 

5800 

385 

4400-7500 

4200-7000  (14) 

4400-7200  (14) 

4600-7400  (14) 

Rutherford  . 

126 

12.6 

6300 

620 

4400-7900 

4400-7300  (13) 

4700-7600  (13) 

5000-7900  (13) 

Saddle  Brook  . 

112 

5.6 

5300 

375 

4300-7800 

4300-6950  (12) 

4500-7400  (13) 

4700-7850  (14) 

Saddle  River  . 

13 

93 

5600 

450 

4400-7400 

4400-7700  (14) 

4700-8000  (14) 

5000-8300  (14) 

South  Hackensack  . 

123 

500 

4400-6800  (13) 

4600-7200  (14) 

Teaneck  . 

374 

12.0 

6100 

414 

4400-8400 

4400-7400  (16) 

4600-7900  (17) 

4800-8400  (19) 

Tenafly  . 

170 

11.6 

6200 

453 

4500-9000 

4500-7400  (11) 

4700-8300  (12) 

§5100-9300  (14) 

Upper  Saddle  River  . 

30 

5.7 

5600 

446 

4400-7200 

4400-7400  (11) 

4700-7700  (11) 

5000-8000  (11) 

Waldwick  . 

64 

9.7 

5700 

4300-7100 

4300-7100  (15) 

4600-7400  (15) 

4700-7500  (15) 

Wallington  . 

54 

11.8 

5300 

200 

4200-7700 

4200-6100  (11) 

4400-6500  (12) 

Westwood  . 

138 

13.5 

6600 

424 

4400-9000 

4450-7700  (14) 

14800-8350  (15) 

§5^-9050  (15) 

Woodclifl  Lake  . 

11.7 

Wood'Ridge  . 

63 

14.8 

6100 

400 

4400-7800 

4400-7200  (15) 

4700-7500  (IS) 

5000-8000  (16) 

Wyckoff  . 

78 

12.1 

6000 

500 

4300-7800 

4403-7400  (15) 

4600-7600  (15) 

4800-7800  (15) 

Bergen  Co.  Voc . 

38 

73 

6200 

428 

4500-8800 

4300-7600  (13) 

4600-7900  (13) 

4900-8200  (13) 

County  Avnrogo 

12.0 

$6084 

a.  7  yr.  training  level.  b.  8250  less  on  each  level  for  tchrs.  without  advanced  work  in  their  tchlng.  areas. 


11) 

13) 
18) 

16) 

16) 

17) 

i2) 

3) 

17) 

14) 
.8) 
.9) 
.5) 


5) 

7) 


on 

ils 

ily 

ns 

100 

ral 

J.) 


Burlington 


Bass  River  . 

.  4 

14.2 

4700 

200 

4200-5400 

•  • 

.  22 

20.0 

5600 

350 

4200-6200 

4200-6200  (11) 

4400-6600  (11) 

Bordentown  City  . 

.  54 

14.7 

5500 

350 

4300-6700 

4300-6500  (12) 

4500-6700  (12) 

Bordentown  Twp . 

10.6 

500 

4300-6500  (12) 

4600-6800  (12) 

Burlington  City  . 

.  152 

16.5 

6200 

382 

4300-8200 

4300-6500  (12) 

4500-7500  (11) 

4703-7700  (11) 

Burlington  Twp . 

.  40 

14.5 

6100 

326 

4100-6600 

4100-6800  (13) 

4200-6900  (14) 

Chesterfield  . 

16.1 

350 

Cinnaminson  . 

.  50 

8.2 

4900 

500 

4000-6300 

4000-6000  (11) 

4200-6600  (13) 

4400-6800  (13) 

.  25 

13.0 

5200 

299 

4100-6200 

4100-6100  (11) 

4300-6500  (12) 

Delran*  . 

.  24 

11.8 

5000 

425 

4000-5700 

4000-6400  (13) 

4200-6600  (13) 

4400-6800  (13) 

.  10 

6.0 

4200 

275 

3900-4700 

3950-5950  (11) 

4150-6350  (12) 

Edgewater  Park  . 

.  20 

11.5 

5100 

390 

4000-6000 

4200-6600  (12) 

4500-7500  (11) 

.  31 

123 

5000 

375 

4000-5900 

4000-6C03  (10) 

4200-6200  (10) 

Pieldsboro  . 

.  4 

133 

5200 

350 

4300-6000 

00 

00 

.  63 

20.4 

5700 

4000-6800 

4200-6200  (11) 

4400-6600  (12) 

.  23 

4.1 

4700 

300 

4000-5800 

4350-6550  (12) 

4550-6750  (12) 

Lenape  Reg.*  . 

.  62 

5.5 

5200 

300 

4000-6900 

4000-6400  (11) 

4200-6700  (11) 

4400-7000  (11) 

.  146 

5.1 

5700 

4300-7200 

4300-69CO  (12) 

4600-7200  (12) 

.  22 

6.6 

5000 

400 

4100-6100 

4200-6200  (11) 

4400-6600  (12) 

.  12 

11.3 

5200 

250 

4000-6800 

4000-7000  (13) 

.  66 

9.5 

5200 

430 

4100-6700 

4103-6100  (11) 

4400-6600  (12) 

Medford  Lakes  . 

.  20 

6.2 

5000 

750 

4200-6000 

4200-7400  (15) 

4400-8000  (17) 

Medford  Twp . 

.  31 

10.2 

5000 

375 

4000-6200 

4000-5900  (11) 

4200-6200  (11) 

Moorestown  . 

15.5 

4300-6500  (12) 

4500-7100  (14) 

4700-7700  (16) 

.  85 

143 

5700 

360 

4200-6800 

4200-6800  (14) 

4400-7200  (15) 

Mount  Laurel  . 

.  33 

12.7 

4900 

4003-6200 

4000-6000  (11) 

4200-6400  (12) 

New  Hanover  . 

6.8 

North  Hanover*  . 

.  33 

5.8 

4500 

250 

4100-6000 

4103-6300  (12) 

4300-6500  (12) 

Palmyra  . 

.  83 

15.7 

5800 

400 

4200-7200 

4200-6800  (14) 

4400-7200  (15) 

4600-7600  (16) 
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.  Item  does  not  apply. 

*  Local  guide  has  not  been  revised 
for  1960-61. 

**  State  Schedule. 

Doctorate  required. 

B  Lowest  salary  is  below  (3600. 

+  Lower  guide  exists  for  degree 
equivalency. 

Items  not  reported  are  left  blank. 


a 

c 

o 

or 
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SALARY  GUIDE 

[Figures  in  parentheses  represent  number  of  steps  to  maximum.) 


4  Yrs. 
Training 


5  Yrs.  6  Yr.  (or 

Training  highest)  level 


.  Ife 

•  Local  5 
for  19 
••  State  i 
I  Doctor 
5  Lowes< 
t  Lower 
equivt 
Items  not 


Pemberton  Boro*  . 

9 

5.6 

5000 

Pemberton  Twp . 

6.5 

Rancocas  Valley  Reg.*  . 

60 

12.4 

6200 

Riverside  . 

66 

13.0 

5800 

Riverton*  . 

21 

11.2 

5300 

Shamong  . 

5 

10.8 

5600 

Southampton  . 

69 

Springfield  . 

12.0 

Tabernacle  . 

10 

6.7 

4600 

Washington  . 

4 

18.6 

4800 

Westampton  . 

14 

2.7 

4700 

Woodland  . 

6 

4.5 

4600 

County  Average 

11.9 

$5459 

150 

4400-5900 

4400*6000  (  9  ) 

4600-6200 

(9  ) 

400 

4400-6400  (11) 

4600-6800 

(12) 

250 

4300-7500 

4000-7000  (14) 

4200-7500 

(15) 

350 

4200-7100 

4200-6600  (13) 

4600-7000 

(13) 

353 

4000-6200 

4000-6200  (12) 

4200-6400 

(12) 

350 

5000-6200 

ee 

300 

ee 

ee 

350 

ee 

ee 

300 

3800-7600 

ee 

ee 

350 

3800-5800 

ee 

ee 

350 

4000-5400 

4000-6000  (10) 

4200-6400 

(11) 

350 

3800-6000 

•  * 

Camden 


Cumbe 


§4400-8000  (16) 
§5000-7400  (13)  I 


Bridge 

Ckimm 

Deerfli 

Downf 

Falrflf 

Green 

HopeT 

Lawre 

Mauri 

MUlvl 

Shilol 

Stow 

Uppe: 

Vlnel 


Audubon  . 

.  87 

16.5 

5800 

452 

4200-7200 

Audubon  Park  . 

.  9 

6.9 

5000 

207 

4400-6100 

Barrington  . 

.  51 

9.2 

5000 

350 

4000-6200 

Bellmawr  . 

.  48 

6.9 

5000 

600 

4000-6200 

Berlin  Boro  . 

.  18 

14.8 

5200 

4200-5800 

Berlin  Twp . 

. .  15 

7.7 

4400 

400 

3800-5800 

Black  Horse  I*lke  Reg.  . . 

.  76 

5.5 

5200 

475 

4300-7200 

Brooklawn  . 

13.6 

276 

Camden*  . 

. 677 

16.5 

5400 

355 

4000-7400 

Central  Camden  Reg.  . . . 

.  24 

4600 

4000-6000 

Clementon  . 

.  17 

8.3 

5300 

528 

4400-6300 

Collingswood  . 

.  134 

14.8 

5600 

215 

4000-6800 

Delaware  . 

.  260 

7.6 

5300 

4000-7400 

Gibbsboro  . 

.  14 

10.7 

5400 

500 

4300-6100 

Gloucester  City*  . 

.  86 

19.2 

5900 

233 

4200-7000 

Gloucester  Twp . 

.  86 

11.7 

5000 

425 

4200-6400 

Haddon  Heights  . 

.  88 

14.7 

6000 

345 

4200-7000 

Haddon  Twp . 

.  80 

13.3 

5900 

500 

4100-7100 

Haddonheld  . 

.  118 

17.6 

6400 

400 

4200-7800 

Laurel  Springs  . 

.  9 

18.9 

5500 

350 

4600-5800 

Lawnside  . 

.  14 

12.5 

5100 

350 

4000-5900 

Llndenwold*  . 

11.0 

243 

Lower  Camden  Co.  Reg. 

.  131 

6.3 

5200 

400 

4300-7000 

Magnolia  . 

.  26 

9.7 

5200 

480 

4200-6500 

Merchantville  . 

.  56 

14.1 

6000 

290 

4000-7200 

Mt.  Ephraim  . 

.  21 

16.8 

5300 

253 

4000-5900 

Oaklyn  . 

.  27 

18.4 

5700 

300 

4200-6600 

Pennsauken  . 

.  200 

12.6 

5200 

470 

4000-6600 

Pine  HiU  . 

10.9 

350 

Runnemede  . 

.  41 

10.5 

4800 

4000-5900 

Somerdale  . 

.  25 

8.4 

5000 

350 

4000-0000 

Stratford*  . 

.  30 

7.9 

5000 

233 

3800-6700 

Voorhees  . 

.  19 

13.5 

5000 

350 

3800-6300 

Waterford  . 

.  14 

16.1 

5100 

324 

4200-6100 

Winslow  . 

.  30 

16.9 

4800 

350 

4000-5000 

Woodlynne  . 

.  18 

12.2 

4700 

2.59 

4000-5600 

Camden  Co.  Voc . 

.  33 

12.4 

5800 

4100-7300 

County  Average 

13.3 

$5418 

Cape  May 


Avalon  . 

2 

21.5 

5900 

300 

5800-6000 

Cape  May  City  . 

12 

14.3 

5700 

400 

4200-6800 

Dennis  . 

19.0 

225 

Lower  Twp.*  . 

26 

13.2 

5300 

300 

3800-6500 

Lower  Cape  May  Reg . 

37 

5400 

4000-6400 

Middle  Twp . 

63 

13.5 

5200 

328 

3800-6100 

North  Wildwood  . 

15 

15.4 

5400 

260 

4400-6100 

Ocean  City  . 

69 

14.9 

5800 

221 

4300-7200 

Sea  Isle  City  . 

5 

24.6 

.5600 

350 

5000-6000 

Stone  Harbor  . 

26.4 

200 

Upper  Twp . 

14 

16.7 

5000 

181 

3600-5800 

West  Cape  May  . 

5 

13.6 

5500 

350 

4300-6400 

Wildwood  . 

39 

22.0 

5800 

250 

4200-6300 

Wildwood  Crest  . 

14 

15.4 

5400 

220 

4200-6400 

Woodbine  . 

15.6 

320 

County  Average 

15.9 

$5467 

4200-6400  (12) 
4030-6100  (12) 
4000-6000  (11) 
4200-6200  (11) 

4203-5800  (  9) 
4400-7000  (14t 

** 

4000-7000  (13) 
4000-6800  (15) 
4200-6200  (11) 
4000-6000  (11) 
4300-7000  (13) 
4300-6100  (10) 
4200-7000  (15) 
4200-6200  (11) 
4200-6600  (13) 
4100-6500  (13) 
4200-7200  (16) 


4000-6000  (11) 
4300-7200  (15) 
4200-6500  (13) 
4000-6600  (14) 

4200-6100  (11) 
4000-6200  (12) 
4200-6400  (12) 

42CO-6200  (11) 
4100-6000  (11) 

•  * 


4000-6200  (12) 

•  • 

4000-6100  (10) 
4000-6200  (12) 

*• 

4200-6200  (11) 
4300-6500  (12) 

•  • 


4000-5900  (11) 
4200-6400  (12) 


ee 


4400-6800  (13)  §4600-7200  (14) 


4200-6400  (12) 
4400-6600  (12) 

•  * 

4400-6200  (10) 
4600-7500  (14) 

*• 

4200-7400  (14) 
4200-7000  (15) 
4400-6600  (12) 
4200-6400  (12) 
4600-7300  (13) 
4500-6500  (11) 
4400-7400  (16) 
4400-6600  (12) 
4400-7000  (14) 
4300-7100  (15) 
4500-7500  (16) 


4200-6600  (13) 
4600-7500  (15) 
4400-6900  (14) 
4200-7000  (15) 

ee 

4400-6600  (12) 
4250-6600  (12) 
4500-6700  (12) 

4400-6600  (12) 
4300-6700  (13) 

•  e 


4200-6400  (12) 

•• 

4260-6500  (11) 
4200-6400  (12) 

•  • 

4400-6600  (12) 
4600-7000  113) 

•  • 


4200-6300  (12) 
4300-6700  <13) 


Essex 


§4800-8000  (14) 
§4400-7600  (14) 


§4600-6800  (12) 
4900-7600  (13) 


4800-7800  (161 


4400-7000  (14) 
§4900-7800  (15) 


4400-7400  (16) 


4500-7000  (12) 
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NJEA  REVIEW 


SALARY  GUIDE 

(Figurn  in  parcnthasm  repreient  numbef  of  steps  to  maximum.) 


.  Item  does  not  apply. 

*  Local  guide  has  not  been  revised 
for  1960^1. 

**  State  Schedule.  2 

$  Doctorate  required. 

B  Lowest  salary  is  below  $3600.  ^  ^ 

t  Lower  guide  exists  for  degree  *0  2 

equivalency.  ^  S 

Items  not  reported  are  left  blank.  Z  ^ 


Cumberland 


Bridgeton  .  255 

Cktmmercial  . 

Deerfield  .  19 

Downe  .  15 

Fairfield  .  29 

Greenwich  .  7 

Hopewell  .  22 

Lawrence  .  18 

Maurice  River  . 

MUlviUe  .  146 

Shiloh  . 

Stow  Creek  .  9 

Upper  Deerfield  . 

Vineland*  .  262 


County  Average 


Essex 


Belleville  .  233 

Bloomfield  . 377 

Caldwell  Boro  .  152 

Caldwell  Twp .  21 

Cedar  Grove  .  76 

East  Orange  .  429 

Essex  Pells  .  22 

Olen  Ridge  .  77 

Irvington  .  339 

Livingston  .  252 

Mlllbum  .  184 

Montclair  .  313 

Newark  . 2802 

North  Caldwell  .  29 

Nutley  .  219 

Orange  .  204 

Roseland  .  18 

South  Orange-Maplewood  .  353 

Verona  .  132 

West  Essex  Reg .  26 

West  Orange  .  342 

Essex  Co.  Voc .  141 


County  Avoroge 


s 


d.  ^ 

K  £ 

ui  ei- 

t 

11 

.  • 

.  t 

h 

|cs 

%  s 

lU  ^ 

%  e  » 

Ml  :S-  ^ 

16.2 

5400 

200 

14.7 

200 

11.9 

4600 

300 

15.4 

4700 

350 

10i2 

4400 

275 

14.1 

5200 

200 

15.6 

5200 

220 

16.8 

4900 

250 

18.0 

250 

17.4 

5300 

114 

10.0 

200 

12.9 

5000 

200 

no 

200 

13.5 

5700 

328 

14.9 

$5380 

15J 

6400 

324 

145 

6400 

350 

13.6 

6500 

383 

102 

5600 

450 

11.7 

6200 

581 

12.8 

6500 

458 

15.4 

7300 

309 

16.8 

7300 

17.4 

6600 

325 

8.0 

5800 

449 

14.4 

6900 

429 

14.6 

6700 

426 

19.0 

6400 

7.0 

5600 

15.1 

6100 

400 

17.8 

6700 

441 

162 

6400 

425 

17.1 

7100 

360 

12.4 

6100 

450 

6600 

12.6 

6300 

413 

142 

7100 

U.3 

$6484 

0 


4  Yrs. 
Training 


B3600-7600 

3600-5400 

3800-6000 

3600-5400 

4000-5800 

3600-5800 

3600-5800 

3800-6300 

4000-5400 

3800-7700 


4400-8200 

4500-8800 

4200-8400 

4500-8200 

4500-7900 

4600-8600 

5200-8800 

5000-9000 

4400-9000 

4300-8000 

4500-96004 

4500-8800 

3600-8400 

4500-7400 

4400-8000 

4400-8200 

4600-8200 

4500-8800 

4500-8600 

4900-9200 

4500-9000 

4900-8400 


4000-6000  (12) 

•• 


4200-6800  (14) 


4400-7400  (16) 
4500-7500  (16) 
4200-7200  (15) 
4SCO-7500  (16) 
4500-7550  (13) 
4600-7800  (15) 
4700-7700  (15) 
4£03-10700(28) 
4400-7500  (14) 
4300-7200  (14) 
4500-7500  (15) 
4500-7700  (17) 
4600-7900  (11) 
4500-7450  (15) 
4403-7200  (15) 
4400-7400  (16) 
4500-7500  (16) 
4500-7500  (15) 
4503-7500  (16) 
4600-7100  (11) 
4500-7600  (15) 
4600-7300  (10) 


S  Yrs.  A  Yr.  (or 

Training  highest)  Level 


4200-6400  (13) 

•  • 


4400-7200  (15) 


4600-7800  (17) 
4700-8000  (17) 
4400-7800  (16) 
4800-8200  (17) 
4700-7950  (14) 
4800-8200  (16) 
5100-8300  (16) 
5000-11100(29) 
4700-8000  (15) 
4500-7600  (15) 
4800-8200  (17) 
4800-8200  (18) 
5000-8200  (11) 
4800-7950  (16) 
4600-7600  (16) 
4600-7900  (17) 
4700-79CO  (17) 
4700-8200  (17) 
4700-7900  (17) 
4900-8400  (16) 
4800-8150  (16) 
4900-7900  (11) 


4400-6800  (14) 


4800-8200  (18) 
1^5100-8800  (19) 
§4800-8625  (17) 
5100-8500  (17) 
4900-8350  (15) 
5003-8600  (17) 
5500-8900  (17) 
5200-11500(30) 
5000-8600  (16) 
4700-8100  (16) 
5100-9000  (19) 
5100-8900  (20) 
5300-85CO  (11) 
§  -8650  (17) 

4800-8100  (17) 
4800-8300  (17) 
4900-8300  (18) 
4900-8800  (19) 
4900-8300  (18) 
5200-8700  (16) 
§5403-9250  (18) 
5200-8500  (12) 


Gloucester 


Clayton  . 

.  57 

9.0 

5300 

350 

4100-6500 

4100-6300  (12) 

4300-6500  (12) 

4500-6700 

(12) 

Clearview  Reg.  . . . 

.  41 

5100 

4200-6800 

4200-6600  (13) 

4400-6800  (13) 

4600-7000 

(13) 

.  160 

72 

5100 

480 

3900-7200 

4200-5800  ( 9 ) 

4400-6200  (10) 

East  Greenwich  . . . 

.  16 

22.1 

5300 

3800-5800 

Rlk  . 

.  15 

102 

4900 

250 

4100-5900 

4000-5900  (11) 

.  37 

11.6 

5200 

400 

4000-6600 

4200-6200  (11) 

4400-6600  (12) 

Glassboro  . 

.  77 

15.5 

6100 

400 

3900-7500 

4200-6500  (13) 

4500-7000  (14) 

4800-7500 

(15) 

.  35 

16.9 

6200 

350 

4500-7000 

4400-6800  (13) 

4600-7200  (14) 

Harrison  . 

11.5 

.  15 

172 

5300 

360 

3800-6200 

4000-6000  (11) 

4200-6400  (12) 

M^tua*  . 

.  56 

8.1 

4900 

300 

3900-6400 

4200-6600  (13) 

4400-6800  (13) 

4600-7000 

(13) 

.  91 

ll.l 

5500 

3800-6600 

4200-6200  (11) 

4400-6600  (12) 

National  Park  . . . 

.  17 

8.7 

4800 

300 

3800-5600 

4000-6000  (11) 

4200-6400  (12) 

Newfleld  . 

.  8 

8.1 

5200 

400 

4400-6400 

•  • 

.  87 

19.0 

5600 

250 

4200-6400 

4200-7000  (14) 

4400-7400  (15) 

.  89 

11.6 

5800 

562 

4100-7100 

4200-6700  (13) 

4400-7100  (14) 

South  Harrison  . . 

.  7 

15.7 

5300 

4000-6000 

So.  Glou.  Co.  Reg. 

.  53 

5100 

200 

4000-6600 

4200-6200  (11) 

4400-6600  (12) 

.  37 

16.4 

5500 

375 

4000-7300 

4200-6100  (11) 

4400-6500  (12) 

Washington  . 

.  35 

9.6 

5200 

3600-6500 

.  15 

82 

5300 

300 

4200-6600 

4200-6000  (10) 

4400-6400  (11) 

West  Deptford  ... 

.  86 

14.9 

56C0 

350 

3800-7100 

$4100-6300  (12) 

$4300-6700  (13) 

.  21 

23.4 

5600 

100 

4100-6300 

3900-5900  (11) 

4100-6300  (12) 

Woodbury  . 

.  136 

13.0 

5500 

323 

4300-6700 

4350-6300  (14) 

4350-6750  (17) 

§4350-7200  (20) 

Woodbury  Heights 

.  11 

9.4 

5400 

506 

4300-6500 

4300-6500  (11) 

4500-6900  (12) 

County  Average 

12.6 

$5437 

NOVEMBER.  IBM  Eago  ISI 


1960-61  NJEA  Salary  Survey 


.  Item  does  not  apply. 

*  Local  guide  has  not  been  revised 
for  196a«l. 

**  State  Schedule. 

§  Doctorate  required. 

B  Lowest  salary  is  below  $3600. 
t  Lower  guide  exists  for  degree 
equivalency. 

Items  not  reported  are  left  blank. 


SALARY  GUIDE 

(Figures  in  parentheses  represent  number  of  steps  to  maximum.) 


4  Yrs. 
Training 


S  Yrs.  6  Yr.  (or 

Training  highest)  Level 


! .  ' 

1  •  Local 
I  for  1 
I  ••  State 
'  §  Docti 
B  Low* 
r  Lowt 
equi 
1  Items  n 


Hudson 


Bayonne*  . 

.  384 

263 

6400 

300 

East  Newark  .... 

21.0 

Outtenberg  . 

.  21 

23.7 

5600 

400 

Harrison*  . 

.  68 

22.6 

6800 

303 

Hoboken  . 

.  307 

18.6 

6500 

Jersey  City*  .... 

. 1341 

20.5 

6500 

230 

Kearny*  . 

. 241 

15.1 

5900 

195 

North  Bergen  . . 

.  191 

23.0 

6000 

300 

Secaucus*  . 

.  46 

18.5 

5400 

Union  City  . 

. 350 

163 

5600 

Weehawken  . 

.  130 

14.0 

6000 

West  New  York* 

.  247 

223 

5900 

County  Average 

20.2 

$6232 

Hunterdon 


Alexandria  . 

9 

13.6 

5100 

371 

Bethlehem  . 

7 

9.3 

4800 

Bloomsbury  . 

4 

14.0 

5300 

270 

Califon  . 

5 

18.0 

.5400 

350 

Clinton  Town  . 

22.3 

298 

Clinton  Twp . 

18 

133 

5200 

244 

Delaware  . 

13.6 

200 

Delaware  Valley  Reg . 

25 

11.7 

5800 

250 

East  Amwell  . 

13 

13.0 

4900 

350 

Flemington-Raritan  . 

57 

133 

5600 

525 

Franklin  . 

11 

10.9 

4600 

350 

Prenchtown  . 

13 

11.6 

4600 

245 

Glen  Gardner  . 

6.0 

Hampton  . 

12.6 

3()6 

High  Bridge*  . 

28 

16.0 

5700 

Holland*  . 

31 

113 

5500 

225 

Hunterdon  Cent.  Reg . 

55 

103 

6200 

550 

Kingwood  . 

10 

7.7 

4600 

Lambertville  . 

13 

23.5 

5400 

Lebanon  Boro  . 

5 

9.0 

5000 

300 

Lebanon  Twp.*  . 

14 

10.0 

4800 

200 

MUford  . 

9 

18.1 

5600 

311 

No.  Hunterdon  Reg . 

51 

7.9 

5800 

275 

Readington  . 

12.5 

400 

So.  Hunterdon  Reg . 

28 

113 

5300 

500 

Stockton  . 

2 

19.0 

4800 

300 

Tewksbury*  . 

12 

12.4 

5200 

380 

Union  . 

9 

173 

5200 

400 

West  Amwell  . 

17.1 

350 

County  Average 

12.5 

$5419 

a.  add  $200  for  degree  in  subject  field. 


Mercer 


East  Windsor  . . 

.  90 

9.8 

5500 

500 

Ewing  . 

.  200 

103 

5800 

360 

Hamilton  . 

.  394 

14.7 

6000 

360 

Hopewell  Boro  . . 

.  11 

11.8 

5800 

300 

Hopewell  Twp.  . 

.  100 

12.4 

6000 

Lawrence*  . 

.  89 

113 

5600 

390 

Princeton  Boro  . 

.  132 

16.5 

6900 

731 

Princeton  Twp.  . 

.  88 

9.6 

6100 

700 

Trenton  . 

.  679 

16.0 

6200 

350 

Washington  .... 

.  13 

10.0 

5000 

400 

West  Windsor*  . 

.  35 

9.3 

5700 

800 

County  Average 

14.0 

$6073 

a.  7  yr.  training  level. 


Middlesex 


Carteret  . 

.  114 

17.6 

6200 

300 

Cranbury  . 

.  16 

153 

5900 

400 

Dunellen  . 

.  67 

17.1 

6200 

270 

East  Brunswick . 

. 212 

63 

5500 

500 

Edison  . 

.  357 

73 

5500 

425 

4000-7700 

4000-7200  (14) 

4000-7500  (15) 

§4000-8300  (19)  1 

.  1 

Helm 

High! 

Jame 

4400-6400 

40CO-6400  (13) 

4200-6800  (14) 

Madi 

Metu 

4000-7900 

4000-6400  (  8) 

4000-6700  (  8) 

4000-7000  (  8)1 

Midd 

4250-7000  (  8 ) 

4350-7400  ( 8 ) 

4450-7800  (  8)  1 

MUlt 

4200-8600 

14400-7600  (17) 

4600-8000  (18) 

4800-8400  (19) 

Mom 

4200-7800 

4280-7169  (15) 

4601-7490  (15) 

4922-7811  (IS) 

New 

4300-6900 

4300-7100  (15) 

4700-7500  (15) 

5100-8100  (16) 

Nort 

4200-6800 

4200-6600  (13) 

4400-7000  (14) 

Pert: 

4100-8200 

4200-6900  (10) 

4400-7400  (11) 

4700-7600  (11)  ♦ 

Pises 

4200-8400 

14100-6800  (15) 

$4500-7200  (15) 

§5100-8400  (18)  j 

Plair 

4100-9000 

4100-7250  (12) 

4300-7700  (13) 

4400-8000  (13)  1 

Sayr 

3600-5600 

0m 

Sout 

Soul 

Sout 

Sout 

Spot 

4000-6000 

•  • 

00 

Woo 

Mid 

4900-5700 

G* 

00 

5000-5800 

4000-6000 

G« 

«* 

4000-6000  (11) 

00 

00 

4200-6400  (12) 

a.  Ad 

4500-7700 

«G 

4200-7200  (14) 

00 

a4400-7000  (14) 

t 

Mon 

4200-5200 

G« 

00 

. 

Asb 

4400-6800 

4400-6400  (11) 

4600-6600  (11) 

Atla 

3900-4900 

*• 

00 

Atls 

3600-6200 

3900-5800  (11) 

4000-6200  (12) 

Avo 

*0 

00 

00 

00 

Bell 

Bra 

4400-6600 

4200-6200  (11) 

4400-6600  (12) 

. 

Brit 

4200-6600 

4200-6200  (11) 

4400-6600  (12) 

Dea 

4400-8400 

4400-7000  (14) 

4800-7400  (14) 

. 

Eat 

3800-5300 

00 

00 

Fai 

4000-6200 

00 

00 

Par 

4300-6000 

00 

00 

Fre 

4200-5600 

4000-6000  (11) 

4200-6400  (12) 

Pre 

4600-6000 

3800-6000  (12) 

Pre 

4200-7400 

4200-6800  (13) 

a4400-7000  (13) 

Hig 

4200-6400  (12) 

4400-6800  (13) 

Ho 

4300-6600 

4300-6600  (12) 

4600-7000  (13) 

Ho 

4800 

00 

00 

Ke 

3800-5900 

3800-6000  (12) 

4000-6520  (13) 

Ke 

4300-6600 

00 

00 

Lit 

4500-7600 

00 

4500-7000  (11) 

00 

4700-7400  (12) 

4900-7800  (13) 

Lo 
,  Ma 
,  Ma 
1  Ma 
Ma 
Mi 
Mi 
1  M( 

4300-7700 

4300-7000  (14) 

4500-7700  (15) 

I  M 

4300-7800 

4200-7000  (15) 

4600-7400  (15) 

5000-7800  (15) 

Ne 

4400-6600 

4200-6600  (13) 

4400-6800  (13) 

Ne 

4500-7500 

4500-7200  (11) 

4500-7200  (11) 

0( 

4000-7300 

4000-6800  (12) 

4200-7100  (12) 

4400-7300  (12) 

o< 

4400-9200 

4500-7800  (13) 

4800-8500  (14) 

5100-9100  (15) 

Ra 

4500-8800 

4500-7800  (13) 

4800-8500  (14) 

5100-9100  (IS) 

Rt 

4200-8000 

4400-7200  (11) 

4500-7500  (11) 

a4700-8100  (13) 

R 

4200-6000 

$4400-6600  (12) 

Rl 

4400-7200 

4400-7250  (  9) 

4600-7450  (  9) 

R 

4000-8000 

4000-6800  (11) 

4200-7200  (11) 

4200-7500  (12) 

S( 

SI 

SI 

Sl 

s 

U 

u 

V 

4400-6800 

4400-6400  (11) 

4600-6800  (12) 

§4800-7200  (13) 

4300-7600 

4300-6700  (13) 

4500-7300  (15) 

4600-7600  (16) 

4200-8000 

4400-6800  (13) 

4700-7700  (11) 

§5300-8300  (11) 

4400-7800 

4400-7400  (15) 

4600-7800  (16) 

§5000-8600  (18) 
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NO 


SALARY  GUIDE 

(Figur**  in  parcnthmm  rapresant  number  of  itapt  to  maximum.) 


.  Item  does  not  apply. 

*  Local  guide  hat  not  been  revised 
for  1960^1. 

••  State  Schedule. 

$  Doctorate  required. 

B  Lowest  salary  is  below  $3600. 
i  Lower  guide  exists  for  degree 
equivalency. 

Items  not  reported  are  left  blank. 


4  Yrs. 
Training 


S  Yrs. 
Training 


Helmetta  . . . . 

4 

20.5 

5100 

275 

4000-6600 

G* 

Highland  Park  . 

111 

123 

6300 

424 

4300-7900 

4300-7200  (14) 

a4600-7700  (15) 

Jamesburg*  . 

40 

13.6 

5600 

295 

4000-6900 

4000-6600  (14) 

4300-6900  (14) 

Madison  . 

170 

93 

5100 

268 

4100-7000 

4300-6700  (12) 

4500-6900  (12) 

Metuchen  . 

130 

11.1 

5900 

350 

4200-7700 

4250-7350  (15) 

4450-7750  (16) 

Middlesex  . 

106 

93 

5700 

245 

4200-7200 

4200-6800  (14) 

4450-7050  (14) 

Milltown  . 

29 

13.8 

6100 

450 

4100-7100 

4350-6750  (13) 

4550-7150  (14) 

Monroe*  . 

46 

12.6 

5400 

225 

4200-6400 

4200-6200  (11) 

4400-6400  (11) 

New  Brunswick*  . 

297 

15.1 

6100 

200 

4200-7800 

4200-7400  (13) 

4400-7800  (13) 

North  Brunswick  . 

75 

12.9 

6200 

300 

4300-7900 

4200-6900  (13) 

14800-7400  (13) 

Perth  Amboy  . 

247 

22.5 

6600 

336 

4200-7400 

4200-7400 

4450-7800 

Piscataway  . 

194 

7.6 

5400 

400 

4400-7500 

4400-7200  (15) 

4700-7600  (16) 

Plainsboro  . 

7 

20.7 

5300 

290 

4500-6400 

Sayreville  . 

138 

9.4 

5800 

250 

4300-7700 

4300-7200  (13) 

4700-7600  (13) 

South  Amboy*  . 

31 

21.5 

5900 

400 

4600-7100 

4000-7000  (  9) 

4200-7400  (  9) 

South  Brunswick  . 

92 

93 

5300 

400 

4300-7200 

4300-7200  (14) 

4500-7600  (15) 

South  Plainfield  . 

177 

8.1 

5500 

3900-7600 

4350-7175  (15) 

4550-7650  (15) 

South  River  . 

117 

16.0 

5800 

334 

4100-7100 

4100-6900  (15) 

4300-7100  (15) 

Spotswood  . 

43 

10.0 

5200 

350 

3800-7200 

4100-6700  (14) 

4400-7000  (14) 

Woodbridge*  . 

604 

11.0 

5700 

400 

4100-7800 

4100-7450  (13) 

4300-7650  (13) 

Middlesex  Co.  V<x;.*  . 

59 

12.0 

6700 

238 

4300-7900 

4300-7550  (14) 

4500-7750  (14) 

County  Average 

13.0 

$5773 

a.  Addt.  $200  for  degree  in  subject  held. 

Monmouth 

Asbury  Park  . 

171 

13.0 

5600 

300 

4000-7500 

4000-6700 

4000-7100 

Atlantic  . 

17 

11.6 

5100 

250 

4100-6300 

4400-6800  (13) 

4700-7300  (14) 

Atlantic  Highlands  . 

42 

113 

5900 

536 

4300-7600 

4300-6775  (12) 

4600-7300  (13) 

Avon*  . 

8 

183 

5500 

345 

4700-6300 

4100-6300  (12) 

4300-6700  (13) 

Belmar  . 

34 

213 

5800 

407 

3800-6600 

4200-6800  (14) 

4400-7200  (15) 

Bradley  Beach  . 

26 

16.5 

5600 

208 

4200-6300 

4000-6200  (12) 

4200-6400  (12) 

Brielle  . 

16 

10.6 

5600 

225 

4200-7100 

4200-Not  set 

4600-Not  set 

Deal  . 

19 

7.6 

5700 

520 

4400-7500 

4400-7700  (13) 

4700-8000  (13) 

Eatontown  . 

77 

7.8 

5600 

300 

3800-7000 

4200-6600  (13) 

4600-7000  (13) 

Fair  Haven  . 

49 

12.6 

6000 

300 

4700-7000 

4700-6900  (14) 

5000-7200  (14) 

Farmingdale  . 

23.9 

4300-6300  (11) 

4500-6500  (11) 

Freehold  Boro  . 

54 

14.6 

6000 

200 

4200-6600  (13) 

4200-6800  (13) 

Freehold  Reg . 

109 

11.0 

6000 

200 

4300-8400 

4300-7100  (15) 

4500-7400  (16) 

Freehold  Twp . 

34 

11.0 

5500 

4100-6300 

Highlands  . 

14 

21.7 

4800 

3600-6000 

Holmdel  . 

21 

7.5 

5200 

600 

4000-6800 

4400-6800  (13) 

4800-7400  (14) 

Howell  . 

89 

8.5 

5200 

300 

4100-6500 

4300-6300  (11) 

4500-6500  (11) 

Keansburg  . 

11.8 

400 

4150-6550  (13) 

4500-7100  (14) 

Keyport  . 

94 

13.0 

5500 

200 

4000-7200 

3800-6400  (14) 

4400-7200  (15) 

Little  Silver  . 

42 

143 

5900 

534 

4400-7400 

4300-6900  (12) 

4500-7400  (12) 

Long  Branch*  . 

246 

11.8 

5700 

225 

4000-7600 

4000-7000  (16) 

4300-7300  (16) 

Manalapan  . 

39 

9.6 

5400 

300 

4300-6500 

4300- 

4500- 

Manasquan  . 

77 

11.1 

6200 

300 

4300-8400 

4300-6900  (14) 

4500-7300  (15) 

Marlboro  . 

28 

12.9 

5400 

390 

4000-6300 

4200-6200  (11) 

4500-6500  (11) 

Matawan  . 

119 

10.6 

5400 

3600-7400 

4200-6800  (14) 

4400-7400  (16) 

Middletown  . 

348 

9.5 

5500 

350 

B3600-7300 

4300-6900  (14) 

4500-7300  (14) 

Millstone  . . 

20 

13.8 

4900 

249 

3800-6300 

4200-6000  (10) 

4400-6400  (11) 

Monmouth  Beach  . 

8 

14.7 

4600 

200 

3900-6500 

Momnouth  Reg . 

School  will  open 

September  1961 

4300-7100  (15) 

4600-7400  (15) 

Neptune  City  . 

.  27 

11.5 

5100 

216 

3800-5800 

Neptune  'Twp . 

.  188 

12.8 

5600 

350 

3800-7000 

4300-6600  (12) 

4500-7000  (13) 

Ocean  Twp . 

.  85 

9.5 

5400 

250 

4100-7400 

4250-6850  (14) 

4450-7450  (13) 

Oceanport  . 

.  17 

10.1 

5800 

400 

4400-6600 

4200-6600  (13) 

4400-7000  (14) 

Raritan  . 

.  91 

7.0 

5200 

442 

3600-7000 

4400-7000  (14) 

4600-7250  (12) 

Red  Bank  . 

.  142 

14.6 

6500 

550 

4400-7900 

4400-7300  (14) 

4700-7600  (14) 

Roosevelt  . 

8 

8.4 

4900 

3800-6200 

Rumson*  . 

.  36 

10.4 

5800 

200 

4200-7400 

4200-7000  (15) 

4400-7200  (15) 

Rumson-Fair  Haven  Reg . 

.  37 

9.1 

6600 

400 

4800-8000 

4600-7200  (14) 

4800-7600  (15) 

Sea  Bright  . 

5 

25.0 

5700 

200 

5200-5900 

Shrewsbury  Boro  . 

.  28 

12.7 

5600 

410 

3800-7500 

4100-6400  (12) 

4400-6700  (12) 

Shrewsbury  Twp . 

.  53 

113 

5600 

300 

4100-6800 

4100-6500  (13) 

4400-6800  (13) 

Spring  Lake  . 

.  11 

24.5 

6100 

350 

4600-6400 

4800-None 

5000-None 

Spring  Lake  Heights  . 

.  18 

9.4 

5200 

250 

4200-6000 

4000-6000  (11) 

4200-6400  (12) 

Union  Beach  . 

.  39 

4.9 

4900 

3600-6400 

4500-6300  (10) 

4700-6500  (10) 

Upper  Freehold  . 

.  60 

10.9 

5500 

310 

3800-7100 

4200-6600  (13) 

4400-6800  (13) 

Wall  . 

.  121 

9.8 

5600 

250 

3800-7100 

4200-6800  (12) 

4500-7100  (12) 

West  Long  Branch  . 

.  40 

103 

5700 

460 

4300-7000 

4300-7050  (15) 

14600-7350  (15) 

County  Avorogo 

11.4 

$5435 

NOVEMRER,  IHO 


I 


6  Yr.  (or 
highest)  level 


§5300-8600  (16) 


4100-7100  (12) 


§4850-7450  (14) 


§5300-7900  (13) 


§5100-8400  (18) 

§5100-8000  (13) 
§4600-7800  (  9) 
4700-8000  (16) 


§4800-7600  (15) 


§4700-7950  (14) 


4000-7500 


§4900-7825  (14) 
4500-6900  (13) 


4400-6600  (12) 


5000-7400  (13) 
5250-7450  (14) 


4700-7700  (16) 


§4700-8000  (12) 
4600-7600  (16) 


§4600-7600  (16) 
§5100-7800  (12) 

4900-7700  (15) 

§4700-7500  (15) 
§4800-7800  (13) 

4866-74M  (i2) 
§5000-7900  (14) 

4600-7400  (15) 
5000-8000  (16) 

4700-7000  (12) 
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1960-61  NJEA  Salary  Survey 


.  Item  does  not  apply. 

*  Local  guide  has  not  been  revised 
for  1960-61. 

**  State  Schedule. 

§  Doctorate  required. 

B  Lowest  salary  is  below  $3600. 
t  Lower  guide  exists  for  degree 
equivalency. 

Items  not  reported  are  left  blank. 


: 

t  c 

V  • 

£  E 


(Figures 


SALARY  GUIDE 

parenrheses  represent  number  of  steps  to  maximum.) 


•S3  ^ 


.  •  w. 

•  ^  e 


4  Yrs. 
Training 


5  Yrs. 
Training 


6  Yr.  (or 
highest)  Level 


3  e  « 


*  local 
for 

••  State 
I  Doct 
g  Lowt 
J  Lowt 
equi 
Items  n 


Morris 


Boonton  Town  . 

84 

16.4 

6600 

224 

4400-8000 

4400-7400  (16) 

4700-7700  (16) 

§5300-8300  (16)  1 

Boonton  Twp . 

16 

9.2 

5500 

500 

4400-7400 

4400-7000  (14) 

4600-7400  (15) 

4800-7800 

(16' 

Butler  . 

101 

15S 

6100 

323 

4400-8400 

4400-7200  (16) 

4600-7600  (17) 

4750-7800 

(17) 

Chatham  Boro  . 

136 

9.1 

6100 

450 

4300-9200 

4300-7400  (15) 

4600-7700  (15) 

4900-8000 

(15) 

Chatham  Twp . 

48 

9.8 

6100 

200 

4500-7600 

4500-7200  (14) 

4800-7500  (14) 

^5100-7800 

(14) 

Chester  . 

25 

9.8 

5500 

438 

4400-7000 

4400-7000  (12) 

4700-7800  (16) 

a5000-8800 

(20) 

Denville*  . 

60 

11.9 

6300 

400 

4700-7300 

4500-7000  (14) 

4800-7300  (14) 

S5000-7500  (14) 

Dover  . 

138 

15.0 

6200 

399 

4300-8200 

4300-7000  (14) 

4600-7500  (15) 

4900-7800 

(15) 

East  Hanover*  . 

39 

10.6 

5400 

374 

4300-6800 

4000-6400 

4000-6400 

Florham  Park*  . 

41 

11.5 

6100 

200 

4500-7400 

4500-7000  (13) 

4800-7300  (13) 

5100-7600 

(U) 

Hanover  . 

83 

8.6 

5800 

470 

4300-7900 

4300-6900  (13) 

4500-7300  (14) 

4700-7700 

(15) 

Hanover  Park  Reg . 

6.3 

475 

4400-None 

4700-None 

S5000-None 

Harding  . 

22 

57 

.5900 

390 

4.sno-760n 

4500-7600  (12) 

4900-8000  (12) 

Jefferson  . 

56 

7.7 

5600 

286 

4100-7500 

4600-7200  (12) 

4900-7500  (12) 

^5700-8300 

(12) 

Kinnelon  . 

37 

5.9 

5600 

500 

4400-7900 

4500-7300  (15) 

4800-7950  (15) 

5000-8250 

(14) 

Lincoln  Park  . 

13  4 

365 

4400-7000  (14) 

4600  7400  (15) 

Madison  . 

151 

11.8 

6300 

302 

4500-8800 

4500-7800  (17) 

4700-8000  (17) 

4900-8200 

(17) 

Mendham  Boro  . 

20 

8.8 

5800 

626 

44CO-6800 

4400-7050  (13) 

4600-7250  (13) 

Mendham  Twp . 

17 

10.9 

6100 

475 

4500-7300 

4300-7050  (12) 

4600-7350  (12) 

4900-7650 

(12) 

Mine  Hill  . 

19 

13  1 

iV¥)0 

410 

4200-6500 

4000-6200  (12) 

4500-7100  (14) 

Montville  . 

46 

11.5 

5700 

400 

4300-7600 

4300-7200  (15) 

-7400  (15) 

-7600 

(15) 

Morris  Hills  Reg . 

99 

6.4 

5800 

400 

4300-8200 

4400-6600  (10) 

4550-6900  (10) 

4850-7200 

(10) 

Morris  Plains*  . 

32 

10.7 

5900 

200 

4300-7300 

4300-7050  (12) 

4550-7300  (12) 

Morris  Twp . 

103 

13.0 

6400 

450 

4600-9000 

4600-7700  (13) 

5100-8500  (14) 

560O-kO0 

(14) 

Morristown  . 

166 

17.4 

6600 

534 

4400-8400 

4400-7000  (14) 

4600-7550  (15) 

§5030-8400 

(16) 

Mt.  Arlington  . 

13.3 

4400-6800  (13) 

4600-7200  (14) 

Mt.  Olive  . 

29 

12  6 

5300 

Ml 

4300-6600 

4300-6800  (12) 

4500-7000  (12) 

Mountain  Lakes  . 

68 

13.6 

6000 

340 

4303-7600 

4500-7295  (14) 

4700-7690  (14) 

Netcong  . 

31 

LL3 

5100 

350 

4200-6200 

4250-6250  (11) 

4450-6650  (12) 

Parsippany-Troy  Hills  . 

186 

8.8 

5900 

346 

4400-7700 

4450-7000  (13) 

4700-7450  (14) 

4950-7900 

(15) 

Passaic  . 

37 

12.0 

5900 

4400-7500 

Pequannock  . 

105 

8.1 

5700 

380 

4400-8400 

4400-7200  (13) 

4400-7800  (13) 

4400-8400 

(IS) 

Randolph  . 

56 

98 

5700 

400 

4300-7200 

4300-6800  (13) 

4500-7200  (13) 

Riverdale  . 

19 

60 

5403 

350 

4300-700^ 

4300-7050  (12) 

4500-7250  (12) 

Rockaway  Boro  . 

44 

16.1 

5600 

312 

4300-7000 

4300-6700  (13) 

4600-7000  (13) 

Rockaway  Twp . 

9.0 

300 

4300-71(»  (15) 

4700-7500  (15) 

Roxbury  . 

102 

15  5 

6300 

325 

4200-7700 

4200-6900  (12) 

4400-7500  (13) 

Washington  . 

103 

400 

4200-7100  (13) 

4400-7300  (13) 

West  Morris  Regional  . 

47 

5.1 

5600 

200 

4300-7500 

4203-7500  (15) 

4500-7700  (15) 

Wharton  . 

25 

7.6 

5700 

380 

3800-7200 

4300-6900  (131 

4.S00-72O0  (13) 

County  Average 

11.2 

$5984 

Passa 

Blooc 

CUfU 

Halet 

Hawl 

Lake 

Uttli 

Nortl 

Pass) 

Pass 

Pate 

Pom 

Pros 

Ring 

Toto 

War 

Way 

Wes 

Wes 


a.  7  y 


a.  7  yr.  training  level. 


So  lei 

.Mlo 

Rltn 

Elsi 

Loa 

Lok 

Mai 

Old 

Per 

Pile 

PitI 

QuI 

Sal 

Up! 


Ocean 

Bay  Head  . . 
Beach  Haven 


Lacey 


Lavallette 


Manchester 

Ocean  . 

Ocean  Gate 
Plumsted* 


Seaside  Park* 


Stafford* 


Union 


County  Average 


4 

23.7 

5800 

200 

5400-6000 

4000-6200  (12) 

4200-6600  (13) 

7 

22.7 

5400 

286 

4900-7000 

ee 

26 

8.5 

4800 

400 

4000-6600 

4300-6800  (11) 

4500-7000  (11) 

158 

7.5 

5400 

353 

4000-7500 

4200-6700  (11) 

4400-6900  (11) 

§4700-7200 

(ii) 

48 

6.7 

5600 

400 

4200-7800 

4250-6850  (14) 

4450-7050  (14> 

3 

17.7 

5100 

300 

4800-5500 

ee 

ee 

6 

11.4 

5600 

275 

4400-6800 

4000-6600  (14) 

4200-6800  (14) 

38 

10.5 

5300 

322 

B3600-6800 

4203-6600  (11) 

4400-7000  (12) 

10 

7.4 

4700 

300 

3803-5500 

4300-6100  (10) 

4500-6300  (10) 

19 

12.5 

5000 

400 

4200-6400 

4200-6400  (12) 

4400-6600  (12) 

145 

11.6 

5700 

275 

4200-7100 

42GO-6800  (14) 

4500-7100  (14) 

5 

6.8 

5100 

325 

4300-6500 

•  • 

7 

3.7 

4700 

200 

4200-5500 

GG 

17 

9.6 

5200 

155 

B3600-6200 

4200-6200  (11) 

4500-6700  (12) 

4.7 

400 

4000-6000  (11) 

4200-6400  (12) 

4400-6800 

(13) 

5 

17.5 

5000 

368 

4100-6200 

•  • 

•  • 

3 

13.0 

5200 

250 

4600-6100 

ee 

23 

9.3 

5000 

312 

3800-6200 

4000-6200  (12) 

4200-6400  (12) 

59 

8.7 

5300 

400 

4200-7200 

4203-7000  (15) 

4400-7200  (15) 

4600-7400 

(IS) 

59 

12.4 

6200 

300 

4200-7400 

4203-7000  (15) 

4400-7200  (15) 

4600-7400 

(15) 

5 

12.6 

5800 

200 

4700-7000 

•  • 

5.6 

200 

4000-6000  (11) 

4200-6400  (12) 

57 

10.1 

6800 

700 

4900-8800 

3200-8200  (11) 

tt5440-8940  (11) 

§6040-10040(11) 

19.2 

400 

4200-6200  (11) 

4400-6600  (12) 

204 

10.8 

5700 

258 

4000-7900 

4200-6C03  (13) 

4500-6900  (13) 

§  -7300 

(13) 

10 

6.1 

5000 

365 

4400-5600 

4000-6000  (12> 

4200-6200  (11) 

18.7 

368 

•  • 

10.2 

$5562 

Som 

Bet 

Be: 

Bei 

Bo 

Bn 

Brl 

Pa 

Fn 

Or 

HI 

Ml 

Mt 

Nc 

Pe 

R( 

Sc 

Sc 

W 

w 

w 
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um.) 


I 


(16>  > 
(i6> ; 
(17i 
(ISi 
(14)  ! 
<20.  i 

(14)  ! 

(15) 


(13) 

(15) 


(12) 

(14) 


I  (17) 


I  (12) 


(15) 

(10) 


(14) 

(16) 


(15) 

(13) 


( 

I 


(13) 


(15) 

(15) 


)0(11) 


(13) 


.  Item  does  not  apply. 

*  Local  guide  ha*  not  been  revised 
for  196<V61. 

**  State  Schedule. 

§  Doctorate  required, 
t  Lowest  salary  Is  below  $36(X}. 
t  Lower  guide  exists  for  degree 
equivalertcy. 

Items  not  reported  are  left  blank. 


SALARY  GUIOi 

^  m  partnth^MS  r«pres#nt  number  of  stops  to  moximum.j 

\  — - 

e 

*  _  4  Yr*.  S  Yr*.  A  Yr.  (or 

'a  A  Training  Training  highest)  level 

C  i 
<  - 


Passaic 


Blooomingdale 

.  29 

11.6 

5300 

500 

4300-7000 

4300-7200  (15) 

4500-7400  (15) 

Clllfton*  . 

13.6 

4200-7200  (12) 

4400-7700  (13) 

§4800-8700  (15) 

Haledon  . 

.  28 

20.8 

5700 

4200-6900 

Hawthorne  . 

.  129 

12.8 

5700 

325 

4200-7400 

4200-6400  (12) 

4400-6800  (13) 

§4900-7700  (15) 

Lakeland  Reg.  . . 

.  30 

5.1 

5700 

325 

4400-7000 

4400-7000  (13) 

4600-7400  (14) 

4800-7800  (15) 

Little  Falls  . 

.  54 

15.1 

5500 

220 

4000-7000 

4200-6500  (13) 

4400-7000  (14) 

4600-7400  (15) 

North  Haledon  . . 

.  28 

16.1 

6100 

500 

4300-7300 

4300-6800  (14) 

4500-7300  (15) 

a4700-7800  (17) 

Passaic*  . 

.  342 

17.7 

6300 

278 

4200-8200 

4200-7200  (13) 

4450-7700  (14) 

4700-8200  (15) 

Passaic  Reg . 

.  70 

8.8 

5800 

250 

4300-7700 

4300-6900  (14) 

4500-7300  (15) 

4700-7709  (16) 

Paterson  . 

. 1017 

17.6 

5800 

4200-7700 

4200-7000  (11) 

14600-7400  (11) 

§5000-7800  (11) 

Pompton  Lakes  . 

.  90 

11.5 

6100 

400 

4400-7900 

4500-7500  (10) 

4600  7800  (10) 

4900-8200  (10) 

Prospect  Park  . . 

.  19 

19.0 

5200 

315 

4000-6500 

4000-6500  (14) 

4200-6900  (15) 

Ringwood  . 

.  25 

12.2 

5700 

544 

4400-7200 

4400-6800  (13) 

4600-7200  (14) 

4^-7600  (15) 

10.2 

400 

4400-6600  (12) 

4600-7000  (13) 

Wanaque  . 

9.7 

Wayne*  . 

.  266 

72 

5700 

400 

4500-8600 

4500-6600  (14) 

4800-7600  (17) 

-8750  (17) 

West  MUford  ... 

9.4 

West  Paterson  . . 

11.5 

5500 

4200-8000 

County  Average 

14.4 

$S874 

a.  7  yr.  training  level. 


Salem 


.\llowav  . 

16 

13.8 

4900 

230 

3800-6000 

9* 

99 

E3mer  . 

11 

24.5 

5000 

200 

3800-5700 

•  9 

99 

Elsinboro  . 

7 

13.4 

4500 

350 

3800-5000 

9  9 

99 

Lower  Alloway  Creek  . 

9 

19.1 

5000 

330 

4200-5400 

•  9 

99 

Lower  Penns  Neck  . 

128 

12.2 

S900 

217 

4300-8400 

4320-6840  (15) 

4500-7020  (15) 

§4860-7380 

(15) 

16 

14  1 

5100 

300 

4200-6000 

4000-6000  (11) 

Oldmans  . 

14 

12.8 

4600 

350 

3900-5500 

99 

99 

Penns  Orove-Upper  Penns  Neck 

123 

15.4 

5500 

300 

3800-7000 

4000-6200  (12) 

4200-6600  (13) 

4400-7000 

(14) 

72 

12J7 

5600 

9«i9 

4000-7200 

4050-6050  fill 

4250-6450  (12) 

Pittsgrove  . 

11.8 

350 

99 

99 

Quinton  . 

163 

312 

99 

99 

Salem  . 

107 

12.7 

5400 

282 

3800-6900 

4100-6200  (12) 

4300-6600  (13> 

4300-6600 

(13) 

Upper  Pittsgrove  . 

22 

112 

5000 

200 

3900-6600 

99 

99 

County  Average 

13.4 

$544* 

Somerset 


Bedminster  . 

.  14 

102 

5900 

225 

4200-7300 

4200-7100  (14) 

4600-7500  (14) 

§5000-7900 

(14) 

.  62 

9.6 

6300 

400 

4400-8000 

4400-7400  (15) 

4700-7700  (15) 

Bemardsville*  . 

.  65 

15.1 

6300 

375 

4300-7800 

4300-7300  (16) 

4600-7700  (16) 

o  .  .  . 

Bound  Brook  . 

.  113 

12.1 

6100 

300 

4300-7900 

4300-7150  (16) 

4500-7550  (17) 

4700-7950 

(18) 

Branchburg  . 

.  28 

11.9 

5600 

475 

4300-7600 

4300-7000  (13) 

4500-7600  (14) 

4700-8000 

(15) 

Bridgewater*  . 

.  205 

8.7 

5800 

340 

4300-8600 

4300-7100  (14) 

4500-7500  (15) 

§4700-8100 

(17) 

Par  Hills  . 

.  4 

15.1 

5700 

383 

5000-7000 

99 

99 

Franklin  . 

.  133 

82 

5200 

270 

4100-7100 

4300-6500  (12) 

4500-7100  (14) 

§5000-9200  (15) 

.  29 

90 

5200 

300 

4200-6600 

4200-6600  (14) 

4400-6800  (14) 

Hillsborough  . 

.  63 

82 

5300 

300 

4400-6600 

4400-6400  (11) 

4600-7000  (13) 

4800-7400  (14) 

Manville  . 

.  95 

102 

5500 

300 

3600-8000 

4300-7300  (16) 

4500-7700  (17) 

§5000-8000 

(16) 

.  18 

11.1 

5100 

225 

3800-6200 

4300-6900  (14) 

4500-7100  (14) 

North  Plainfield  . 

.  151 

14.4 

6200 

298 

4400-7700 

4400-7350  (17) 

4600-7700  (17) 

4800-8050 

(17) 

Peapack-Oladstone  . 

.  10 

13.0 

5500 

268 

4200-6400 

4200-6600  (13) 

4400-7200  (15) 

Rocky  HUl  . 

.  1 

1.0 

4100 

300 

4100 

99 

99 

Somerville*  . 

.  149 

13.6 

6300 

147 

4300-8000 

4300-7000  (13) 

4500-7600  (15) 

4700-8000 

(16) 

South  Bound  Brook  _ 

.  23 

12.8 

5500 

150 

4400-6300 

4400-6900  (17) 

4600-7100  (17) 

4800-7300 

(17) 

.  37 

7.7 

5700 

280 

4300-6800 

4300-6700  (13) 

4600-7000  (13) 

8.1 

250 

4500-7500  (16) 

4800-7800  (16) 

Watchung  Hills  Reg.  . . . 

.  44 

4.7 

6200 

500 

4600-8600 

4600-8030  (15) 

4900-8350  (15) 

County 

Average 

n.o 

$S854 

NOViMSER.  1940 
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.  Item  does  not  apply. 

*  Local  guide  has  not  been  revised 
for  1960-61. 

**  State  Schedule. 

§  Doctorate  required. 

B  Lowest  salary  is  below  $3600. 
Lower  guide  exists  for  degree 
eqtjivalency. 

Items  not  reported  are  left  blank. 
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SALARY  GUIDE 

(Figures  in  parentheses  represent  number  of  steps  to  maximum.) 


Z  e 

w  • 

£  B 


^  ^  ^  m  ^ 


.  ... 

5?  Ic* 


<2 


4  Yrs. 
Training 


5  Yrs. 
Training 


6  Yr.  (or 
highest)  level 


Sussex 


Andover  . 

.  25 

9.6 

5200 

390 

3800-6000 

4300-6300  (11) 

4500-6700  (12) 

4700  7100  (13)  1  R 

Branchville  . 

.  6 

69 

.5100 

200 

4Ano-fs.sno 

00 

Byram  . 

.  9 

18.4 

5000 

400 

4200-5500 

** 

00 

Frankford  . 

.  20 

14.0 

5200 

370 

4000-6000 

*0 

00 

( 

Franklin  . 

.  54 

18.9 

5600 

252 

4300-6800 

4300-6000  (11) 

4700-6400  (11) 

5100-6800  (11) 

Fredon  . 

19.5 

5200 

400 

4000-5800 

0* 

Green  . 

.  7 

19.2 

5100 

525 

4500-6100 

No  set  salary  guide 

Hamburg  . 

.  24 

10.4 

5000 

300 

3800-6000 

00 

00 

? 

Hardyston  . 

.  12 

10.9 

4900 

350 

4000-5700 

00 

00 

C 

Hopatcong  . 

.  26 

8.5 

5300 

266 

4400-6200 

4400-7100  (10) 

4600-7400  (11) 

4800-7700  (11) 

Lafayette  . 

.  10 

17.3 

5200 

275 

4900-5600 

00 

•  • 

Montague  . 

.  5 

18.7 

5000 

300 

3800-5600 

00 

00 

Newton  . 

.  103 

17.6 

5900 

4100-8000 

4100-6600  (14) 

4300-7000  (15) 

Ogdensburg  . 

.  10 

18.8 

5600 

300 

4900-6100 

4100-6100  (11) 

4300-6500  (12) 

■■ 

Sandyston-Walpack 

16.0 

235 

00 

00 

Sparta  . 

.  91 

8.9 

6000 

500 

4400-8000 

4400-7500  (13) 

4700-8050  (14) 

-8600  (15) 

Stanhope  . 

.  11 

21.9 

5100 

235 

.3800-6000 

4000-6200  (12) 

4200-6600  (13) 

Stillwater  . 

.  9 

8S 

4800 

180 

4000-5600 

00 

•  • 

.  28 

13  9 

.5Rfln 

173 

4800-6900 

4200-5800  (  9  ) 

4400-6200  (10) 

Vernon  . 

.  16 

18.2 

4800 

375 

3800-5400 

00 

00 

Wantage  . 

.  26 

17.7 

5000 

3800-5700 

00 

00 

County  Average 

14.5 

$5523 

Union 

1 

Berkeley  Heights 

.  77 

8.1 

5900 

312 

4500-7800 

4500-7500  (15) 

$4900-7900  (15) 

§5200-8200  (15) 

Clark  . 

.  76 

8.3 

5700 

362 

4400-7900 

4400-8150  (16) 

4650-8450  (16) 

^900-8750  (16)  1 

Cranford  . 

.  235 

9.3 

5800 

300 

4400-8400 

4400-7600  (17) 

4600-8000  (18) 

§4900-8600  (20)  ‘ 

Elizabeth  . 

. 646 

17^2 

6100 

325 

4300-7800 

4300-7200  (13) 

4500-7500  (13) 

4700-7800  (14) 

Garwood  . 

.  26 

21.2 

6500 

400 

4400-7300 

4400-7300  (16) 

4700-7600  (16) 

Hillside  . 

.  187 

13.1 

6200 

178 

4400-8600 

4400-7550  (15) 

4600-8000  (16) 

4800-8500  (17)  j 

Kenilworth  . 

.  42 

11.6 

5900 

4400-7700 

4400-7400  (16) 

4700-7700  (16) 

5000-8000  (16) 

Linden  . 

. 345 

13.4 

6100 

4600-8000 

4600-7300  (15) 

4850-7700  (16) 

§5350-8500  (17) 

Mountainside  .... 

.  54 

9.5 

6000 

332 

4500-7900 

4500-7575  (16) 

4700-7775  (16) 

4900-7975  (16) 

New  Providence  . . 

.  89 

5.7 

5500 

373 

3600-7300 

4400-7000  (15) 

4600-7350  (16) 

.  387 

14.1 

6200 

300 

4400-7800 

4400-7400  (16) 

4700-7700  (16) 

.  232 

11.7 

5800 

375 

4200-8000 

4400-7500  (17) 

4600-7900  (18) 

.  155 

13.6 

6200 

300 

4300-7700 

4300-7300  (16) 

4500-7700  (17) 

Roselle  Park  . 

.  118 

13.8 

6000 

388 

4200-8000 

4200-7200  (16) 

4400-7600  (17) 

§4800-8400  (19)  * 

Scotch  Plains  . . . . 

.  234 

10.0 

6000 

365 

4500-8200 

4500-7700  (17) 

4750-7950  (17) 

5000-8200  (17)  1 

Springfield  . 

.  103 

ns 

6000 

370 

4600-8000 

4600-7400  (15) 

4800-7800  (16) 

§5000-8400  (18) 

Summit  . 

.  210 

13.1 

6700 

236 

4400-9200 

Regular  pay  pattern:  4400-7480  (15) 

Union  . 

.  401 

11.9 

6300 

345 

4600-8400 

4600-7300  (14) 

4800-7900  (16) 

5000-8500  (18) 

Union  Co.  Reg.  . 

.  188 

8.5 

6100 

370 

4500-8400 

4500-7600  (15) 

4600-8000  (15) 

4800-8500  (18) 

Westfield  . 

.  318 

13.9 

6300 

400 

4500-8200 

4500-7700  (17) 

4800-8000  (17) 

§5500-8700  (17) 

Winfield*  . 

.  24 

9.1 

5600 

300 

4000-6800 

4000-6800  (15) 

4200-7200  (16) 

County  Average 

12.8 

$6097 

Warren 

Allamuchy  . 

14.5 

300 

00 

00 

Alpha  . 

.  9 

19S 

5100 

350 

4100-6100 

00 

00 

Belvidere  . 

.  45 

8.8 

5300 

475 

4000-6500 

4400-6500  (15) 

4700-6800  (15) 

Blairstown  . 

.  22 

15.3 

5200 

388 

3800-6300 

Franklin  . 

.  9 

16.8 

5300 

312 

4200-6000 

00 

Frelinghuysen 

10.1 

275 

4400-6800  (13) 

4700-7300  (14) 

5000-7800  (15) 

Greenwich  . 

.  9 

12.1 

5200 

337 

4300-6500 

00 

00 

Hackettstown  . . . 

.  67 

15.6 

5700 

200 

4100-6700 

4100-6500  (13) 

4300-6700(13) 

Harmony  . 

.  15 

15.6 

4900 

295 

3800-6100 

00 

•  • 

Hope  . 

25.2 

325 

00 

00 

Independence  . . . 

.  12 

18.5 

5400 

300 

4000-6000 

00 

•0 

Knowlton  . 

.  10 

13.4 

4800 

372 

4400-5400 

00 

00 

Lopatcong  . 

.  14 

15.1 

5200 

320 

4000-5900 

00 

00 

Oxford  . 

.  15 

13.6 

5000 

430 

3800-5800 

00 

00 

Phillipsburg  .... 

.  142 

172 

5600 

452 

4000-6600 

4000-6200  (12) 

4200-6600  (13) 

Pohatcong  . 

.  21 

192 

5200 

337 

4000-6200 

•  • 

00 

Washington  Boro 

.  79 

12.7 

5500 

400 

3700-7200 

4000-6200  (12) 

4400-6600  (12) 

Washington  Twp. 

.  23 

19.1 

5300 

200 

4300-6400 

3800-6000  (12) 

4000-6400  (13) 

White  . 

16.3 

330 

00 

•  • 

County  Average 

15.3 

$5393 
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NiEA  iEVlEW 


Anita  Pease  Named  to  Study 
On  "Teaching  as  a  Profession" 

Anita  H.  Pease  of  Leonardo  has 
been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
“Study  Conference  on  Teaching  as 
a  Profession”  by  the  NEA  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Classroom  Teachers.  The 
study  conference  will  hold  a  meeting 
at  NEA  Headquarters,  November 
25-26  on  such  topics  as: 

■  —building  status  within  the  pro¬ 
fession, 

■—strengthening  internal  discipline, 
■ — developing  a  strong  role  for  the 
profession  in  certification  and  li¬ 
censing  procedures, 
■—establishing  the  profession’s  role 
in  representative  negotiations 
with  school  boards, 

■—clarifying  the  role  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  in  the  selection  of  text¬ 
books  and  other  teaching 
materials  and  the  determination 
of  subject-matter  content  of 
courses,  and 

■—interpreting  the  teachers’  role  in 
society. 

Miss  Pease  is  vice-president  of 
the  N.J.  Elementary  Classroom 
Teachers  Association. 


Recognize  127  in  Nine  States 


Elected  SNEA  Vice-President 


TRAVei  AT  ITS  BIST 
fOK  OVER  A  DECADE 
—  UN/OUE  EOR  VALUC  - 


Leaving  Civil  Rights  Post, 
Milligan  To  Be  Ecuador  Advisor 

Dr.  John  P.  Milligan,  assistant 
commissioner  of  education  in  charge 
of  the  State  Division  on  Civil  Rights, 
has  left  that  post  to  become  Chief 
Education  Advisor  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Ecuador.  The  assignment 
was  arranged  through  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Cooperation  Administration  of 
the  U.S.  State  Department. 


All  prganiiatioii  set  up  solely  to  care  for  tlie  special  aeedt 
of  the  intelligeiit  traveller*  we  briag  you  the  mafic  of 
the  ambieetal  way  of  tearaiaf,  based  oa  the  realliatloii 
that  years  of  book  study  cannot  compare  with  a  flash  of 
fundamental  understanding  of  the  battle  of  106d,  as 
It  comes  to  yon,  looking  down  a  gentle  green  slope  near 
Hastings-of  the  Ineffable  glory  of  Hellenic  art*  as  yon 
stand  on  the  Acropolis.  I 


The  tours  we  offer*  created  by  people  who  have  made  this 
their  lifetime  endeavor*  will  help  you  to  get  a  hundred 
times  more  out  of  each  day  and  each  dollar  you  invest  In 
your  summer  abroad— to  enrich  your  thinking  and  feeling* 
to  return  a  better  teacher  and  a  happier  being.  Each  Is  a 
c^ully  planned  seouence  of  meaningful  and  enioyahle 
eiperiences-each  different  from  all  others-a  glowing 
reward  to  you  for  the  hard  work  you  do  through  the  long 
winter  months.  a 


Earn  academic  credit  In  Art*  Education*  Geography*  His* 
tory*  Home  Economics*  Humanities*  Languages*  Literature* 
Music*  Sociology-or  enroll  as  an  auditor.  Visit  two  or 
three  countries  only— take  a  course  at  one  of  Europe^ 
famous  universities— or  roam  the  Continent  from  Lisbon 
to  Moscow*  from  the  Fiords  to  the  Bosphorus,  eiploring 
ancient  walled  towns  and  great  capitals*  relaxing  on  sea* 
shores  and  In  the  Alps.  Go  for  4  weeks*  d  or  d.  Go  by 
ship*  or  fly  by  let.  a 


For  Teaching  in  Puerto  Rico  .  .  . 

The  Ramey  Air  Force  Base  in 
Puerto  Rico  is  recruiting  teach¬ 
ers  for  kindergarten  through  grade 
1 2  for  the  1 96 1  -62  school  year.  The 
salary  schedule  is  $4,500  (B.A.)  to 
$6,600  with  $175  increments.  Inter¬ 
ested  teachers  should  write  to  Super¬ 
intendent,  Ramey  Base  School,  APO 
845,  New  York,  N.Y.  Interviews 
will  be  held  in  February. 


KENNETH  D.  KING,  prssidanl  of  Student  NJEA, 
returned  thif  summer  from  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Student  National  Education  Association, 
os  its  third  notional  vice-president.  The  con¬ 
ference  took  place  in  San  Diego,  Calif.  He  it 
in  charge  of  the  SNEA's  Handbook  Revision 
Committee  and  it  alto  busy  at  work  on  a 
regional  conference  for  SNEA  groups  in  the 
East.  Ken  it  a  senior  of  Rider  College  major¬ 
ing  in  business  educertion. 

NOVEMbER,  1«M 


Eajsy  the  cenNiiT  ol  litmiiadH  pmpI*  to  ■  csaeMial 
STM*  M  b>  M  tOucatar  sf  (ipcrtooct,  abilit*.  Trawl  to 
ceaifart.  May  to  fiat  hattlt.  ScItoM  to  Ik*  Mkacitt  at 
rtotooal  cHisian.  Mwt  tcacktn,  aubt  acu  IrimOi  to 
aiaay  laads,  ulk  with  iatemtiat  aatlaMh.  it*  atovti 
Star  caactrtt,  attrat.  Plat  M  deltf  tkit  atit  laaiaur. 
Writ*  NOW  for  laferaiatio*. 

STIJ  I)y  ABCfDAD 

2S0  WEST  S7th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  IV.  N.  Y. 
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munities,  answer  questionnaires,  or 
express  opinions  on  education  prob-j  i 
lems  of  other  communities  without  j 
first  consulting  and  securing  the  ap- ! 
proval  of  the  local  superintendent.  | 

In  the  employment  of  teachers,  the  | 
code  indicates  that,  up  to  60  days  I 
before  school  opens,  a  superintendent 
may  “initiate  discussion”  with  a 
teacher  who  is  under  contract 
tenure  in  another  school  system.  It 
does,  however,  recommend  consul¬ 
tation  with  the  employing  super¬ 
intendent. 

With  regard  to  position-changes 
among  superintendents  themselves, 
the  new  code  says,  “It  is  highly  un¬ 
ethical  for  a  superintendent  to  be¬ 
come  a  candidate  for  a  position  .  . . 
unless  a  vacancy  has  been  properly 
established.” 

L.  Arthur  Walton  of  Pitman  is  the 
new  president  of  the  N.J.  School  Su¬ 
perintendents  Association,  succeeding 
Dr.  S.  N.  Ewan,  Jr.  of  Westfield. 
Gilmore  J.  Fisher  of  Ewing  Twp. 
was  chosen  as  president-elect,  and 
Ernest  L.  Gilliland  of  Somerset 
County  and  Joseph  W.  Howe  of 
Burlington  City  were  renamed  as 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

Earn  Safety  Activities  Awards  .  .  . 

Traffic  safety  activities  of  the 
1959-60  school  year  have  brought 
recognition  to  three  New  Jersey  high 
schools  in  the  Student  Traffic  Safety 
Program  sponsored  by  the  NEA 
Commission  on  Safety  Education. 
Fair  Lawn  H.S.,  Linden  H.S.,  and 
Princeton  H.S.  were  among  the  168 
schools  in  the  nation  so  honored. 

Another  Christmas  Song  .  .  . 

“When  It’s  Christmas,”  is  the 
special  song  written  this  year  for  the 
children  of  Trenton  by  their  music 
director,  Albert  W.  Wassell.  Teachers 
interested  in  this  annual  Christmas 
tribute  should  write  him,  c/o  Tren¬ 
ton  Board  of  Education,  9  S.  Stock- 
ton  St.,  Trenton  10.  N.J. 

NJEA  REVIEW 


Let  your  class  take  part 
in  the  year’s  greatest 
adventure! 
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The  first  packet  includes  a  28”  x  17”  map  of 
the  area  for  the  classroom  and  40  copies  of 
the  first  4-paEe  Himalayagram  for  your  stu¬ 
dents.  Later  issues  to  follow. 


Send  for  Free  Series  of  Himalayagrams 
from  the  Publishers  of  World  Book  Encyclopedia 

Follow  Sir  Edmund  Hillary,  Mt.  Everest’s 
conqueror,  as  he  leads  the  World  Book  En¬ 
cyclopedia  Scientific  Expedition  to  the 
Himalaya  to  test  high  altitude  survival. 

Give  your  students  background  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  scientific  search.  The  series  is 
yours  for  the  asking.  Fill  out  the  coupon 
to  receive  your  set  now ! 


Himalayagram 
World  Book  Encyclopedia 
Merchandise  Mart 
Chicago  54,  Illinois 


Please  send  a  complete  Himalayagram 
packet  for  my  class. 


Name 


School 


Field  Enterprises  Educational  Corporation  •  Chicago  54.  Illinois 


Address 
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'It  May  Be  Modern"  (cont.) 
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fnm  p.  163  the  office  secretary 

cannot  resist  whistling  are  necessarily 
commonplace.  Great  poetry,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  must  consist  of  words  grace¬ 
fully  distributed  across  a  page 
without  conveying  any  clear  message. 
Paintings  which  are  recognizable 
representations  of  reality  and  hold 
some  appeal  for  the  uninitiated  are 
dismissed  as  “mere  photography.” 
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j  Jazz  becomes  a  respectable  art 
I  form  if  it  is  presented  as  a  melange 
I  of  notes  without  any  recognizable 
I  melody.  (This  shows  how  basically 
democratic  and  common-folk-orient¬ 
ed  the  arty  set  is. )  But,  of  course,  if 
the  jazz  becomes  listenable  to  suffi¬ 
cient  numbers  then  the  band  has 
“gone  commercial,”  and  is  lost. 

Many  of  the  modern  art  enthusiasts 
frankly  adhere  to  the  position  that 
the  quality  of  a  work  of  art  is  in¬ 
versely  related  to  its  popularity.  The 
ability  to  recognize  and  appreciate 
an  artistic  masterpiece  is  allegedly 
confined  to  a  thin  slice  of  the  gifted 
in  any  society.  To  appeal  to  the  less 
refined  souls  of  the  multitude,  an 
artist  must  stoop  to  the  mediocre. 

Yet  they  insist  that  there  is  nothing 
anti-democratic  or  snobbish  in  their 
position;  good  democrats  all,  they  see 
no  inconsistency  in  denying  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  the  average  man  to  make  sound 
artistic  judgments,  while  affirming  his 
capacity  for  making  sound  political 
judgments. 


Con  It  Bo  UnmyttHiod? 


One  of  the  greatest  assets  of  the 
modem  art  forces  is  a  command  of 
a  specialized  and  to  the  uninitiated, 
mystifying  vocabulary.  A  flood  of 
this  jargon  is  useful  in  extricating 
these  supporters  from  any  argumen¬ 
tative  difficulties.  Despite  this  im¬ 
pressive  equipment,  however,  it  not 
infrequently  turns  out  that  certain 
vital  matters  “cannot  be  expressed  in 
words.” 

Well,  there  is  the  voice  of  the  man 
from  Missouri,  the  still-uninitiated, 
who  felt  the  need  to  bring  the  battle 
out  of  the  faculty  room  into  the  pub¬ 
lic  prints.  To  the  barricades,  ye  mod¬ 
ernists.  Otherwise,  let’s  stick  to 
arguing  religion  and  politics. 


Something  Extra 


for  the  teacher 
for  their  students. 


The  New  I  Learn  To  Write,  grades  1-8 


Teachable 

Challenging 

Interesting 


the  Sensible  solution 


to  writing. 


E.  C.  SEALE  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

Dept.  G8 — 1053  E.  Fifty-fourth  Street 
Indianapolis  20,  Indiana 


Examination  copies  sent  on  request. 


^^Money  Working  Till  You  Need  It 


Your  monoy  oarnt  oxtra  intorott  in  your  Teochorf  Crodit  Union. 
Addrou  your  inquiry  in  corn  of  tho  roochon  Ihtod  Mow. 


ATLANTIC  COUNTY 
Cloitflc*  $.  Slottr 
Smitr  High  Sthtol 
Allontic  City— 4-70I1 
lATONNE 
J«Mph  f.  Ntittn 

D.  P.  SuttiMy  H.  $. 
loyoniM — FE  t-2121 

lURLINSTON  COUNTY 
Miltwi  H«rfiib*rg(r 
Springtid*  SckMl 
luilington — Dudlty  A-2307 
CARWEN 

E.  A.  Smith 
107  N.  ith  St. 
Comdtn-WO  4-S084 

UPE  MAY  COUNTY 
HiriM  T.  Hnritt 
c/o  (fimty  Sapl.  •!  Sch. 
C.  M.  CMrthww-S-S3S1 
CENTRAL  lERGEN 
ThtftM  Von  Wtltring 
202  logort  14. 
livti  E4go,  N.  J. 

Dlomond  3-7700 
CUMOERLAND  COUNTY 
Mn.  Mary  H.  Dotri 
10  (otombio  Avo. 
Vintlond-OX  2-7S4y 
EAST  lEROEN 
Corl  0.  Strong 
401  Oougtos  St. 
Englowoo4-I0  0-2310 
ESSEX  COUNTY 
lichord  (ohill 
1SS  Irood  St. 
Otoomfiold-Pl  3-MSO 


GARFIELD— SOUTH  lEROEN 
Roger  P.  Svllivon 
Horh  Twain  Srbool  ^3 
fiorfiold-PI  7-1706 
HOIOXEN 
Dominitk  A.  Foleo 
DomorttI  High  School 
Hobokm-HO  3-1P66 
HUDSON  COUNTY 
Wm.  A.  Millor 
100  Colombia  A«t. 

Jonty  City— 01  f-1024 
HUNYERDON  COUNTY 
Froncit  X.  Strobobor 
Huntordon  Control  H.  S. 
Flomington,  N.  J. 

MERCER  COUNTY 
Michool  Angololti 
lowronco  Jr.  H.  S. 

Tronton— EX  6-7SU 
MONMOUTH-OCEAN  COUNTIES 
Horold  D.  Shonnon 
S07  Irood  Strool 
Asbory  Pork— PI  5-0630 
MORRIS  COUNTY 
Jomti  A.  Alton 
6  Court  St. 

Morristown— JE  1-1717 
NEMARX 

Gorlond  N.  Smith 
220  Lincoln  Ploco 
Ireinglon  11 — ES  5-9102 
NORTHERN  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
Morris  Wilnor 
Crommor  School 
Porth  Amboy — VA  6-3360 
PASSAIC  COUNTY 
Jomos  0.  Collogbor 


loom  301,  64  Homillon  Si 
Potonoi>-SN  2-4655 
SALEM  COUNTY 
Ooisy  McCorlnoy 
Itgionol  High  School 
Ptnnsgrovo,  Now  Jorsoy 
SOMERSET  COUNTY 
J.  Harold  Ton  Eyk 
24  E.  Spring  St.,  Somorvillo 
lAndolph  5-6153 
SOUTHERN  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
Harold  W.  Sirouss 
015  Xonsington  Aoo. 
Ploinfitid— 4-5495 
TEANECR 
Fronk  Folk 
Ttonock  High  School 
TEonock  7-2402 
TRENTON 
John  losonthol 
424  Grotnwoy  Aoo 
Tronton-OW  54732 
UNION  COUNTY 
S.  S.  Gondmunson 
16  Lincoln  Avo.  Eost 
losollt  Pork— CH  54175 
WARREN  COUNTY 
Tholmo  lurlon 
I.F.D.  Hockoltstown 
WEST  HUDSON 
A.  H.  Powoll 
157  Stuyoosonl  A«t 
Arlington — WE  3-2410 
WEST  ORANGE 
Dorothy  lobortson 
Wost  Orongo  High  School 
Wost  Orongo— 01  4-2454 
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TRAVEL 

ACCIDENT 

INSURANCE 


Through  this  column  you  can  find  many  educational  materials  and  teaching  aids  that 
are  not  available  elsewhere.  In  ordering  the  material,  please  fill  out  the  coupon  com¬ 
pletely  and  print  your  name  and  address  clearly.  No  requests  from  children,  please. 


Pennies-a-day  provides 
$5,000  Travel  Accident 
protection.  If  you  travel 
by  car,  train,  plane,  bus, 
steamship,  you  can’t  af¬ 
ford  to  miss  this  pro¬ 
tection.  Double  bene¬ 
fits  available  too.  Contact 
me  today  for  complete 
details. 

PltOM  rtftr  !•  th«  ytHow  pqgts  Ur 
nam*  of  yovr  NotioowMo  roprosontotivo, 
or  coll  or  writo  Nottonwido,  2303 
Irunswick  Avo.,  Tronton,  N.  J.  Ttit* 
phono  No.  Export  6-1591. 

rlATIONWIDE 

MUTUAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY! 

Homo  Offico:  Columbus,  Ohio  I 


65.  Folders  on  summer  sessions  at  Gua-  4.  Literature  with  information  about  the 

dalajara.  Mexico,  and  Valencia.  Spain  and  Mason  Protected  Fund  Raising  plans  for 

the  itineraries  of  tours  of  Europe  for  schools  and  school  groups.  (Mason  Can- 
1961.  University  of  San  Francisco  F,x-  dies,  Inc.) 
tension.  (Dr.  Carlos  G.  Sanchez) 

10.  ‘'Travel  at  Its  Best”  Booklet  describes 
27  specialized  tours  for  teachers,  with  aca¬ 
demic  credit  (in  Europe,  South  America, 
Around-the- World),  offered  for  the  1 1th 
consecutive  summer.  (Study  Abroad,  Inc.) 


senu 

stud' 


67.  Bulletin  and  application  information 
for  University  of  Hawaii  tour.  Well  illus¬ 
trated  and  in  color.  Shows  Summer  Ses¬ 
sions  plans  and  22  social  and  sightseeing 
activities.  (University  Study  Tours) 


36.  .Alphabet  Seat  Charts  and  Handwril-  i 
ing  Record.  A  four-page  chart-booklet  in-  j  ^^ut 
eluding  cursive  and  manuscript  alphabet  |  Essi 
charts  and  record  for  checking  pupil's  I  thrt 
(Noble  and  Noble)  i  Lot 


70.  Maps.  Reprint  of  four-page  unit  in 
color.  “Maps.  An  Action  Program  with 
World  Book  Encyclopedia”  (Field  Enter¬ 
prises) 


For  Travel . . .  Study  . . .  Fun 

WORLD’S  FINEST 
SUMMER  PROGRAMS 


progress. 


71.  Bulletin  and  application  information 
for  University  of  Mexico  tour.  Well  illus¬ 
trated  and  in  color.  Shows  Summer  Ses¬ 
sions  plans  and  14  social  and  sightseeing 
activities.  (University  Study  Tours) 


44.  Brochure  on  a  different  kind  of  tour 
through  Europe  and  a  comer  of  Africa. 
Describes  itinerary  and  gives  costs  for  20 
countries  in  70  days,  summer  1961.  (Eu¬ 
rope  Summer  Tours) 


SUMMER  SESSION 

HAWAII 

6  Weeks  from  $569Hp^>  •'  - 

1961  Summer  Session,  University  of  Hawaii  in  beautiful 
Honolulu.  Includes  22  planned  activities  and  sightseeing 
.  .  .  Waikiki  Beach  hotel  living  .  .  .  wide  selection  of 
courses  ...  the  outstanding  program  to  the  islands! 


72.  European  Study  Tours  folder,  de¬ 
scribing  tours  on  “Comparative  Educa¬ 
tion,”  “Fine  Arts,”  “French,”  “Music," 
“Sociology,”  and  “History.”  Each  carries 
college  credits  and  each  is  conducted  by 
authorities  in  its  field.  (Temple  University) 


61.  The  New  I  Learn  to  Write — a  copy 
for  your  grade.  Also  samples  of  our 
school  supplies  and  a  catalog  price  list  for 
both  our  publications  and  our  school  sup¬ 
plies.  (E.  C.  Seale  &  Company,  Inc.) 


SUMMER  SESSION 

MEXICO 

6  Weeks  from  $474 


State  Teachers  Magazines,  Inc.  Available  in 

Dept.  F,  307  N.  Alichigan  Avenue  School  Year  of 

Chicago  1,  Illinois  1960-61  only. 

Send  me  the  items  covered  by  the  numbers  circled.  Indicate 
quantity  desired  where  more  than  one  copy  is  available.  4c  is 
enclosed  for  each  number  circled 


1961  Summer  Session,  Nitionel  University  of  Meiico  in 
cosmopolitan  Meiico  City  on  the  most  beautiful  campus 
in  the  world.  Includes  16  planned  activities,  bullfights, 
weekend  sightseeing  .  .  .  courses  in  Spanish  or  English 
,  .  .  Finest  resort  hotel  living  .  .  .  exceptional  foreign 
travel  vacation. 

APPLY  NOW!  Mail  coupon  for  all  the  wonderful 
information,  or  write  University  Study  Tours,  2275 
Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


subject 


FREEl 

I  20-page  Bulletin 
I  and  Application 

I  □  HAWAII  n  MEXICO 
I  Plea$e  send  to : 


IIST.I 

Or.  R.  E.  Cralle.  Dir. 
University  Study  Tours 
2275  Mission  Street 
San  Francisco  10,  Cal. 


school  name 


school  street  address 


New  Jersey 


zone 


Address 


enrollment: 


.  boys  .  girls  . 

available  only  in  the  United  States  of  America 
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College  Loan  Program  (cont.)  ! 

from  p.  175  reviewed  by  the 

Authority.  If  the  application  is  ap¬ 
proved,  the  bank  is  then  authorized 
to  make  the  loan.  The  student  then 
goes  to  the  bank,  signs  the  note  and 
the  money  is  made  available. 

While  he  remains  in  good  standing 
at  his  college,  the  student  pays  only  j 
4%  simple  interest.  Within  90  days  | 
after  graduation,  the  student  must 
appear  at  the  bank  and  the  loan  is 
pul  on  an  installment  basis  with  sim¬ 
ple  interest  at  the  rate  of  5%,  and  j 
the  student  has  six  years  in  which  | 
to  repay  the  loan.  j 

The  amount  a  student  may  borrow  ! 
for  any  academic  year  varies  with 
his  academic  placement  and  progress. 
Freshmen  may  borrow  up  to  $500, 
sophomores  and  juniors  $750,  and 
seniors,  graduate  and  professional 
students  $1,000.  The  total  amount 
any  student  may  borrow  is  $5,000. 

The  response  on  the  part  of  the 
banks  in  New  Jersey  has  been  most 
encouraging.  The  first  banks  in  New 
jersey  to  grant  loans  under  this  pro¬ 
gram  are  the  National  Newark  and 
i  Essex  Banking  Company  of  Newark 
I  through  assistant  vice  president 
I  Louis  Stern,  the  Sussex  County  Trust 
Company  of  Franklin  through  presi¬ 
dent  William  L.  Hill,  and  the  Jersey 
I  State  Bank  of  River  Edge  through 
'  president  F.  Walton  Wanner.  Other  i 
i  banks  are  studying  the  program  for 
I  submission  to  their  Boards  of  Di- 
I  rectors  and  indications  are  that  most 
New  Jersey  banks  will  be  partici¬ 
pants  by  1961. 

I  Teachers  Sought  for  Experiments 
j  With  New  Materials  on  Survival 

!  The  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  in 
ccxrperation  with  several  well-known 
universities,  is  undertaking  the  devel-  j 
opment  of  curriculum  materials  in 
survival  education.  These  will  in-  ' 
elude  plans  to  help  teachers  intro-  ! 
duce  proper  content  at  appropriate 
times  during  high  school  courses  in 
science  and  social  studies.  There  is  ' 
a  need  for  teachers  who  like  to  write  | 
and  experiment  in  such  programs  to 
aid  in  the  preparation  of  manuscripts 
for  these  purposes .  Those  interested 
should  write  Harold  E.  Mehrens.  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


YOUR  DELIGHT  when  the  boys  and 

girls  from  your  room  put  on  the  best  entertainment 

of  the  year.  All  accomplished  with  Anderson’s 
fascinating  new  little  book  of  tricks. 


It’s  a  program  in  which  everyone 
in  room  participates.  There  can  be 
25  principals  and  as  many  others 
as  there  are  can  take  part  and  all 
can  feel  important, 

Th*  •ntir*  program  is  based  on 
Anderson’s  book  called  how  to  be 
A  JUNIOR  MAGICIAN.  BtK)k  giveS 

the  secrets  of  25  tricks.  Geared  to 
skill  of  youngsters  but  baffle  and 
amaze  everyone.  Apportion  one 
trick  from  this  book  to  a  person 


who  may  have  any  number  of  as¬ 
sistants.  The  tricks  are  re.adily 
learned.  When  mastered,  room 
can  give  fine  magic  show. 

Pul  on  show  for  school  assembly, 
PTA  or  parents’  night  or  give  for 
room.  (Aids  dexterity  and  poise.) 

To  get  iook  described  HOW  TO  BE  A 
JUNIOR  MAGICIAN  by  George  B. 
Anderson— 63  pages, stiff  cover,  5}^x8?4'; 
black  and  a  color;  secrets  for  25  tricks 
clearly  pictured  step  by  step — send  name, 
address  and  50^  postpaid  to 


Ahrntjh'  wholesome,  delicioot 


_  HAYWOOD  PUBUSHING  CO. 

P.O.  Box  882, Lafayette,  Indiana 


Driving? 

Big  date  coming  up? 
Or  just  at  home?  The  lively 
flavor  of  Wrigley’s  Spearmint  Gum 
helps  you  relax  and  refresh  after  hours. 


Help  Fight  TB 

rgiiiWmfiS  ^  flings 


J  ^  1060 

Use  Christmas  Seals 


SUMMER  SESSIONS  ABROAD  1961 

Univarsity  of  Son  Francisco 

GUADALAJARA,  Maxico.  July  l-Auguit  5 
$1M  ix<l«aM  tutiM,  kMrJ,  ntm  ame  tithUht. 
VALENCIA,  Spain  Juno  30-Augutt  22 

Several  ylom  re  MivMnal  reaeiieeiemr  fraai 
$41S  ierluJwf  lailiae,  bearj  anj  raaai,  aaj  acini- 
liec,  aaj  ROUND  TtlF  FUNE,  NEW  YONK— MA¬ 
DRID— VALENCIA. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  TOUR 
OF  EUROPE.  July  and  August 

A  Ant  clan  fear  visitiiif  ID  caaatrias  at  Earaya 
aaU  Maracca  (Attifa).  Uaivanity  iiaUiti  aytiaaal. 
CaaUaOaU  by  Dr.  Carlas  Saarkai. 

InFormation: 

Dr.  Carlos  '  Sonckai,  Univorsity  of  Son 
Francisco,  Son  Francisco  17,  California 
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TEACHING  POSITIONS 
FOR  SEPTEMBER  1961  i 

BRIDGEWATER  TOWNSHIP 
Raritan,  New  Jersey 

The  Bridgewater  School  District  com¬ 
prising  Bridgewater  Township  and  Rari¬ 
tan  Borough  is  expanding  at  the  rate 
of  500  students  per  year.  This  growth 
plus  normal  turnover  creates  teaching 
positions  each  year  for  40-50  teachers 
in  all  grade  levels  from  Kindergarten 
through  High  School. 

Bridgewater  Township  is  located  35 
miles  west  of  New  York  City  in  the 
beautiful  suburban  countryside  of  Som¬ 
erset  County,  New  Jersey  where  much 
of  the  nation's  industrial  research  is 
located.  The  citizens  of  Bridgewater  and 
Raritan  are  known  for  their  sincere 
interest  in  education  and  their  readi¬ 
ness  to  support  a  sound  educational 
program. 

Qualified  applicants  interested  in 
better  teaching,  a  professional  environ¬ 
ment,  and  an  improved  salary  schedule 
are  urged  to  write  for  an  application 
blank  and  brochure  to: 

HARMON  V.  WADE,  Superintendent 
Bridgewater  Township  Public  Schools 
612  First  Avenue 
Roriton,  New  Jersey 


Budget- Wise  Tours  of  Europe 

Our  tenth  anniversary  folder  describes  our 
inclusive  circle  tours,  planned  especially  for 
the  teaching  profession,  departing  and  re¬ 
turning  within  normal  summer  vacation. 


GRAND 

56  days  in  Europe 

19  countries 

$1360 

CORONET 

37  days  in  Europe, 

12  countries 

$1160 

NORTH  STAR  33  days  in  Scandinavia 

and  Britain 

$119$ 

VIKING 

43  days  North  Cape  cruise 

and  land  tour  1 1  countries 

$1295 

OLYMPIAN 

49  days  in  Europe,  14  coun¬ 
tries  with  Portugal,  Spain, 
Greece  . 

$1595 

Round-trip  tourist  class  ship  and  all  European  ex¬ 
penses  included.  Tours  expertly  conducted.  Very 
early  registration  required  for  June  departure. 


DITTAAANN  BUILDING  Northfield,  Minnesota 


NORTH  JERSEY 
TEACHERS  AGENCY 

I  NC'.l.!  \X  ()OD,  Ni;\X'  JhRSKY 
2i  N.  Van  Brunt  St  I.Owtll  7-14S0 
Write  Or  Flione  For  Application  Form 


EUROPE 

We'll  see  the  usual  plus  Russia,  Scandinavia, 
Yugoslavia  &  N.  Africa.  A  different  trip — for 
the  young  in  spirit  who  don't  want  to  be 
herded  around.  Also  shorter  trips.  Budget 
priced. 

EUROPE  SUMMER  TOURS 

255  Sequoia,  Box  S  Pasadena,  California 


CATALOGUES 

Films:  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films,  Inc.,  1150 
Wilmette  Ave.,  Wilmette,  III. 

Write  for  the  latest  catalogue.  No.  31,  of 
the  many  fine  educational  films  available 
from  this  source. 

Filmstrips:  Hulton  Educational  Publications 

55/59  Saffron  Hill,  London,  E.C.1,  England. 

A  descriptive  catalogue  of  educational 
filmstrips  covering  many  subjects,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  which  do  not  seem  to  be  avail¬ 
able  from  any  other  source.  Also  in¬ 
cluded  are  such  other  visual  aids  as 
pictures,  illustrated  texts,  and  outline 
blackboard  charts.  These  charts  do  not 
seem  to  be  available  from  supply  houses 
in  this  country. 

Filmstrips:  Society  for  Visual  Education,  1345 
Diversey  Pky.,  Chicago  14,  III. 

This  new  1961  catalogue  of  educational 
filmstrips  and  slides  is  now  available. 

Selected  Motion  Pictures:  Associated  Films, 
Broad  at  Elm,  Ridgefield,  N.  J. 

Send  for  new  catalogue,  which  includes 
many  excellent  films  available  without 
charge  for  school  use. 

FILMS 

Islands  of  the  South  Pacific:  Arthur  Barr  Pro¬ 
ductions,  Inc.,  1265  Bresee  Ave.,  Pasadena, 
Calif. 

A  beautiful  film  in  natural  color  of  some 
of  the  picturesque  islands  of  the  South 
Pacific.  The  narration  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  background  of  the  islands 
and  their  place  in  the  modern  world  of 
today.  Request  the  latest  catalogue  listing 
this  and  many  other  fine  films. 

Vacation  Fun  in  New  Jersey:  Bergen  Motion 
Picture  Service,  Route  46,  Lodi,  N.  J. 

A  new  sound  and  color  film  by  the  N.  J. 
State  Department  of  Conservation  dealing 
with  vacation  spots  in  New  Jersey  is 
available  without  charge  from  the  above 
source. 

“Hawaii":  Film  Associates  of  California,  11014 
Santa  Monica  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  25,  Calif. 
Two  timely  new  films  on  our  new  state 
of  Hawaii  are  available  on  rental  or  sale 
basis.  One  film  traces  the  history  of 
Hawaii  from  its  earliest  time  to  the  pres¬ 
ent.  The  second  film  deals  with  life  in 
present-day  Hawaii.  Write  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  these  and  other  films. 


>1  Adde 


by  Dr.  Arnold  W.  Reitze 

principal.  School  No.  8,  Jersey  City 


“California  and  Its  Natural  Resources":  Graph¬ 
ics  Service,  Bureau  of  Mines,  4800  Forbtt 
Ave.,  Pittsburgh  3,  Pa. 

A  new  version  of  this  excellent  film 
covering  the  many  features  of  California's 
natural  resources,  manufacturing,  agri-  i 
culture,  and  scenic  splendor  is  now  read) 
for  distribution.  Available  without  charge 
for  short  term  loans.  Book  this  fine  film] 
and  request  a  new  catalogue  of  manyj 
other  good  films. 

“Language  and  Linguistics":  N.E.T.  Film  Ser¬ 
vice,  Audio-Visual  Center,  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity,  Bloomington,  Ind. 
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A  new  series  of  13  3()-minute  black 
and  white  films  covering  the  nature, 
structure,  and  development  of  language. 
The  series  is  designed  for  college  and 
special  adult  use.  Write  for  full  details. 

“Williamsburg — the  Story  of  a  Patriot":  Film 
Section,  Colonial  Williamsburg,  Williamsburg, 
Va. 

A  new  film  on  colonial  history  has 
been  produced  in  the  authentic  setting  of 
early  America.  Many  such  famous 
Americans  of  the  time  as  George  Wash¬ 
ington.  Patrick  Henry.  Thomas  Jefferson 
are  portrayed  in  the  film.  An  excellent 
film  for  all  interested  in  the  history  of 
our  country.  For  sale  or  rent.  Send  for  I 
full  details. 
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PUBLICATIONS 

Aviation:  National  Aviation  Education  Council, 
1025  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington 
6,  D.  C. 

Write  for  this  list  of  excellent  material 
covering  all  phases  of  air-space  education. 

Guide  to  Free  Science  Materials:  Educators 
Progress  Service,  Randolph,  Wise. 

The  first  edition  of  this  guide  is  a  com¬ 
plete  up-to-date  annotated  listing  of  se¬ 
lected  currently  available  free  audio¬ 
visual  and  other  scienee  curricular  en¬ 
richment  aids.  It  lists  and  classifies  733 
free  films.  Ill  filmstrips,  and  216  other 
supplementary  materials.  This  guide 
should  be  valuable  for  improving  the 
science  program  in  your  school.  The  price 
is  $6.25. 

RECORDINGS 

“I  Can  Write  Rightly:"  Noble  and  Noble,  67 
Irving  PI.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

A  long-playing  record  to  improve  hand¬ 
writing. 
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Added  3/16ths  Benefit  (cont.) 

from  p.  154  OVCf  60%  of  the 

total  membership  of  the  retirement 
system.  Total  insurance  payments  for 
teachers  under  the  State  and  contrib¬ 
utory  systems  since  1958  have  been 
over  $5,000,000. 

NJEA’s  Pension  Policy  Committee 
had  kept  in  touch  with  the  thinking 
in  this  general  area,  and,  following  ' 
the  action  of  the  Trustees,  recom¬ 
mended  that  NJEA  support  the  new 
proposal.  The  Executive  Committee 
also  approved  and  the  Delegate  As¬ 
sembly  was  requested  to  act  on  it  at  1 
the  November  Convention.  The  an-  j 
nual  convention  of  the  retirement  I 
system,  with  delegates  from  all  coun¬ 
ties.  will  meet  on  November  19,  and 
it  also  is  expected  to  act.  The 
Trustees  will  take  their  final  action 
after  these  two  meetings.  Since  the 
law  must  be  amended,  it  is  unlikely, 
however,  that  the  proposal  will  be¬ 
come  effective  for  several  months. 

To  Maintain  Standards  (cont.) 
from  p.  iss  endorsed  for  each 

area  of  specialization. 

There  was  not  always  agreement 
on  the  best  approach.  Some  speakers 
predicted  more  postponement  of  sys¬ 
tematic  work  in  education  courses 
until  the  later  years  of  college,  while 
others  called  for  earlier  introduction 
of  experiences  with  children.  Some 
saw  the  need  for  extending  the  college 
training  required,  with  four  years  of 
mostly  “liberal  arts”  to  prepare  gen¬ 
eralists  and  a  fifth  year  to  make  the 
"teaching”  specialists.  Others  de¬ 
plored  this  split  approach  and  called 
for  new  unified  programs  in  which 
all  course  work  specifically  pointed 
to  the  anticipated  teaching  position. 

Almost  all  discussion  groups  did 
agree  on  one  point  about  college  pro¬ 
grams.  The  practice  of  taking  a 
course  here  and  there  until  enough 
credits  are  “made  up”  should  be  dis¬ 
couraged  and  supplanted  by  carefully 
planned  sequences  leading  to  definite 
degrees.  Dr.  Corey  noted  that  Cali¬ 
fornia  requires  its  emergency  teach¬ 
ers  to  be  matriculated  for  a  degree. 
Stephen  Poliaeik,  chairman  of  the 
conference  and  of  the  NJEA  Teacher 
Education  and  Professional  Stand¬ 
ards  Committee,  said  his  group  is 
seeking  to  have  New  Jersey  adopt  a 
similar  new  rule. 


JOHNNY  KUNDLA,  coach  of 
M  '  I  University  of  Minn.  Gophers 
says- 

'"All  American 
Athletic  Glasses 
provide  the  utmost 
in  eye  protection  V* 

•Now  they're  ALL-NEW  ...  a  wise  invest¬ 
ment  in  eye  safety  for  athletes  without 
interfering  with  performance. 

To  insuro  accurate  prascriplion  and  fitting, 
ordar  through  your  doctor. 

BENSON  OPTICAL  CO. 

1812  Park  Avenue  •  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Special  contoured . 
lenses  to  fit  face 


Extra  deep 
•  •  eye-wire  channel 
to  hold  lenses  securely 


Look  for  the  name  "All  American"  on  the 
rubber  bridte  of  every  pair  of  genuine 
All  American  Athletic  Glasses. 


BRYANT 


Teachers  Bureau  thos.  b.  r.  bryant 

1025  Witherspoon  Bldg.  Greulich 

WRITE— PHONE— VISIT  PHILADELPHIA  7.  PA.  PEnnypackcr  5-1223 

MtmEtr  Nsiiotul  Auodtiiotr  of  Tooebots'  Agtmeioi 

School  and  College  Positions  Listed  Throughout  the  Year 

From  Pennsylvania.  Delaware.  Maryland.  New  Jersey,  New  York— 42nd  Year 


COLONIAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

42  Court  Stroot  JEfforson  8-5400  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Centrally  located  in  rapidly  growing  area — Top  salaries  and  generous 
annual  increments — All  grades  and  Administration — Public  and  Private 
Write  or  phone  for  registration  blank 

Harry  G.  Stuart  William  A.  Busch 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

401  luniper  Bldg.  Walnut  and  (uniper  Sts.  PHILADELPHIA 

Teachers  for  Schools — Schools  for  Teachers — Every  Day  in  the  Year 
Registration  here  means  constant  consideration  for  promotion. 


Kingsley  | 


5-1745 

5-1746 


PfTSooai  Discriminating  Strrite  g'  p'  j,  }  Managers 


TEACHERS — We  have  oflleially  listed  hundreds  of  splendid  poeitloaa — EleaaeaUiry — Seeondary 
— College.  Why  not  investigate  these  through  usT  Our  many  years  of  experience  in  placing 
teachers — over  thirty-four  years  under  the  same  management — gives  you  expert  guidance — so 
important  in  seeking  s  position.  Write  immediately.  “Why  put  your  future — so  important  to 
you — in  inexperienced  hands  T" 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Esr.  1880  Sncctstor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  80th  Year 

245  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET.  ALLENTOWN.  PENNSYLVANIA 
Mtmkar  Narionat  Association  of  Ttaebars'  Agancifs 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Wisconsin  7-9066 

Philip  C.  Genthner,  Profs. 

Membtr  National  Association  of  Ttaebars  Agtncitt  A  Suptrior  Agtncj  for  Snptrior  Ptopla 

Esablished  1855 


...WheR  teachers  want  better 


Whei  schools  wait  better  teachers... 

TEACHER  AGENCY 

Expert  3-3337 
226  East  Hanover  Street 
Trenton  3.  N.J. 

Q.  Edward  McCeeisey,  Mgr. 
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Editorial  Committee 

Walter  H.  Williams,  chairman  Ocean  City 

Robert  L.  Andrus  Piscataway  Twp. 

Mrs.  Gladys  N.  Cramer  Chatham  Twp. 

Henry  W.  Dinger  Harmony  Twp. 

A.  L.  Donley  Vineland 

Edward  Mather  Paterson 

Mrs.  Mildred  H.  Maxson  Northern  Valley  Reg.  H.S. 

Laurence  B.  Johnson,  Editor 
Marvin  R.  Reed,  Asswiale  Editor 


Starting  in  the  Ctassroom 

“Good  teaching  is  good  public  relations.” 

“Actions  speak  louder  than  blurbs.” 

These  are  but  two  of  the  basic  principles  in  a  book¬ 
let  being  sent  to  every  teacher  in  New  Jersey.  The 
State  Department  of  Education  is  fostering  this  atten¬ 
tion  to  public  relations,  and  NJEA  heartily  supports 
this  effort  to  improve  public  understanding  of  the 
schools. 

The  need  for  such  a  better  public  attitude  comes 
from  every  side.  We  remember — 

■ — the  tizzy  a  few  years  ago  over  “Johnny  Can’t  Read.” 
■ — the  concern — quite  possibly  over-concern — with 
science  which  followed  Sputnik  I, 

■ — the  worries  in  some  communications  over  the  in¬ 
culcation  of  “American”  ideals, 

■ — the  attention  given  to  the  Rickovers  and  Bestors, 

■ — the  all-too-frequent  defeats  of  local  school  budgets, 
■ — the  cuts  made  before  budgets  are  even  submitted, 
and 

• — the  reluctance  of  our  State  government  to  adopt  a 
broad-based  system  of  school  support. 

These  would  all  be  less  serious  problems  if  John  Q. 
Public  knew  more  about  his  schools. 

In  these  days  of  mass  communications,  people  are 
more  likely  to  generalize  about  “schools”  than  to  talk 
about  “our  school.”  However,  the  one  their  child 
attends  and  the  teacher  their  child  has  are  still  the 
great  image-makers. 

Teachers,  by  and  large,  have  always  done  remark¬ 
ably  well  in  this  respect.  Most  people,  with  little  en¬ 
couragement,  will  tell  you  about  “Miss  Brown  that  I 
had  in  third  grade.”  When  they  do,  their  eyes  brighten 
and  their  voices  get  warm. 

But,  we  are  not  all  Miss  Browns;  and  even  those  of 
us  who  are  could  be  better. 

Furthermore,  we  have  in  our  schools  every  year  a 
brand  new  crop  of  teachers  who  need  to  think — per¬ 
haps  for  the  first  time — about  the  public  impact  of 


all  that  goes  on  in  the  privacy  of  their  classrooms. 

“It  Starts  in  the  Classroom”  is  no  philosophical  trea¬ 
tise.  Rather  it  cites  example  after  example — some  good, 
some  bad — of  what  teachers  actually  do  and  what  they 
could  do  better.  Teachers  will  find  it  fascinating  read¬ 
ing;  they  will  see  much  of  themselves  in  it,  and  even 
more  of  the  teacher  down  the  hall. 

The  real  value  will  come  after  the  reading,  however. 
The  discussions  which  follow  should  result  in  deeply 
significant  changes  in  what  teachers  and  schools  do  to 
pupils  and  their  .parents.  NJEA  hopes  that  each  of 
its  members  will  take  a  willing  and  active  part  in  the 
faculty  meetings  which  the  State  Department  is  asking  . 
superintendents  and  principals  to  arrange.  Your  con- 1 
tribution  to  the  project  can  help  all  of  us  who  have  I 
made  teaching  our  career  and  our  profession.  ! 

Sataries,  Taxes,  and  State  Aid  | 

If  you  take  even  a  quick  look  at  this  year’s  NJEA 
salary  report  on  page  176,  one  point  will  be  obvious. 
The  gain  in  average  teacher  salary  is  the  lowest  it  has 
been  in  the  past  six  years. 

For  teachers  who  work  on  local  salary  committees, 
this  may  not  be  news.  Local  associations  in  district 
after  district  report  that  last  year  was  particularly  dif¬ 
ficult  for  obtaining  major  guide  revisions. 

This  will  probably  not  be  news  for  kx:al  superin-  j 
tendents.  When  making  presentations  to  their  boards, 
they  have  found  the  State  Minimum  Salary  Law  to  be 
one  of  the  best  arguments  for  guide  changes  or  in¬ 
dividual  adjustments.  The  state  salary  schedules,  how¬ 
ever,  are  out-of-date  now  and  should  be  raised. 

Even  many  boards  of  education  will  not  be  surprised. 

In  the  last  several  years,  they  have  had  to  make  most 
increases  in  local  salary  guides  at  the  expense  of  local 
taxpayers.  With  no  changes  in  state  aid  to  bring  more 
school  operating  funds,  boards  that  increased  their 
budgets  did  so  almost  entirely  through  higher  local 
property  taxes.  Unfortunately,  voter  discontent  with 
the  property  tax — it  is  not  the  fairest  of  our  levies —  I 
often  turns  up  as  school  budget  resistance. 

Teachers,  superintendents,  and  boards — if  they  want 
salaries  that  will  attract  enough  quality  people  to  school 
staffs — face  the  same  tax  dilemma.  So  long  as  the  i 
State  hides  behind  “no-new-tax”  pledges,  its  aid  to  1 
schools  will  remain  static.  Without  more  state  aid.  j 
further  boosts  in  local  property  tax  rates  will  be  the  I 
only  way  to  raise  teacher  salaries  to  realistic  com¬ 
petitive  levels. 

The  pressure  of  this  “single  tax”  system  falls  heavy 
on  those  who  want  better  teachers  staffing  better 
schools.  To  gain  immediate  results,  they  have  no 
choice  but  to  give  strong  support  to  local  budgets  in 
February  and  to  whatever  property  taxes  these  might 
imply.  But.  for  a  long-range  answer,  they  must  work 
together — 

■ — to  have  the  “no-new-tax”  pledges  dropped  from 
both  party  platforms  next  spring,  , 

■ — to  bring  an  upward  revision  of  the  state  aid  j 
formulas,  and 

■ — to  see  that  the  Legislature  and  Governor  approve  a 
broad-based  sales  or  income  tax  to  finance  such  a 
program. 
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FOR  SCHOOLS 

—listsdozensof  interest¬ 
ing,  informative  pro¬ 
grams,  films  and  special 
features  available  free  of 
charge  to  supplement 
your  school  curriculum: 

PROGRAMS  PRESENTED 
BY  SPEAKERS 

Color  films,  slides,  dem¬ 
onstrations  and  visual 
aid  presentations  on 
subjects  ranging  from 
N.  J.  history  to  space 
communications. 

EDUCATIONAL  FILMS 

Subjects  include  our 
state.  Bell  System 
Science  Series,  national 
defense,  safety,  tele¬ 
phone  history,  others. 

SPECIAL  FEATURES 

“Telezonia”  and  tele¬ 
training  teaching  aids, 
Telephone  Science  Show 
traveling  exhibit,  central 
office  visits,  booklets. 

For  your  free  copy— or  to 
book  programs  for  your 
school— just  calltheTele- 
phone  Business  Office. 

NEW  JERSEY  BELL 


This  24-page  booklet  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


BE  SURE  TO  SEE  NEW  JERSEY  BELL’S  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  ANNUAL  NJEA  CONVENTION  IN  ATLANTIC  CITY,  NOVEMBER  10-12. 


What  will  he  be . . .  some  day? 

Will  he  be  a  writer,  a  builder,  or  a  busi-  valuable  experiences  will  be  conceived 
nessman?  The  symbol  he  picks  here  will  and  guided  by  his  teachers  from  kinder- 

hardly  determine  his  future.  His  life  garten  through  college.  By  helping  him, 

will  be  shaped  by  the  people  and  events  his  teachers  serve  each  of  us,  and  for  that 

he  encounters  during  the  next  twenty  they  deserve  our  support  and  thanks, 

years.  Many  of  his  most  rewarding  and 

ESSO  STANDARD 

DIVISION  OF  HUMOLE  OIL  &  REFINING  COMPANY 


